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Whether  you're  an  employer  looking  for  Alberta  labour  and 
industry  trends,  a worker  in  transition,  a graduate  at  the  beginning 
of  your  career  or  a career  professional  who  counsels  others,  you'll 
find  value  in  this  publication. 

Alberta  Career  and  Industry  Outlook  (previously  published 
as  Alberta  Careers  Update ) analyzes  the  economic,  social, 
demographic,  technological,  workplace  and  other  trends,  both 
international  and  domestic,  that  affect  Alberta's  labour  market. 
Understanding  these  trends  can  help  you  better  prepare  for 
the  future. 

This  publication  also  provides  an  outlook  on  Alberta's  key 
industries  and  occupational  groups.  Forecasts  assess  the 
prospects  for  18  of  Alberta's  major  industries  and  more  than  500 
occupational  groups:  Is  the  industry's  future  hot,  or  not?  Will 
growth  in  a specific  occupation  be  above  or  below  average? 


Of  course,  trying  to  predict 
the  future  is  a challenge. 
Nothing  is  100  per  cent 
certain.  But  when  planning 
your  future,  it  helps  to 
have  a variety  of  relevant 
information  sources.  This  is 
meant  to  be  one  of  them. 
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Background 

Trends  Affecting  Alberta’s 
Occupations  and  Industries 

No  economy  can  operate  in  isolation.  Alberta's  economy  is  influenced  by  events 
in  other  parts  of  Canada,  the  United  States  and  the  world.  This  section  briefly 
discusses  some  of  the  international  and  national  developments  that  may  influence 
Alberta's  prospects  in  the  years  ahead. 
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The  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1991  created  a fundamental  shift  in  the 
world's  economic  and  political  power  base.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  United  States  became  the  world's  only  superpower.  While 
its  fortunes  rose  and  fell  over  the  years,  the  size  and  influence  of  the 
American  economy  was  unquestionable  and  widely  felt. 

But  the  United  States  now  faces  many  economic  challenges.  Economic  growth  has  slowed  and 
the  future  of  jobs  and  incomes  is  uncertain.  This  is  not  the  case  in  many  other  countries,  including 
China  and  India.  Many  of  these  nations  are  doing  very  well:  they've  paid  back  their  debts  and  are 
experiencing  sound  growth.  Many  of  their  citizens  have  jobs  and  good  incomes,  relatively  speaking. 
Because  of  this,  some  feel  economic  power  is  shifting  from  the  United  States  to  the  East  and  that 
this  trend  will  last. 

Other  forces  of  change 

Tremendous  growth  in  Asia 

Both  China  and  India  have  experienced  tremendous  growth.  China  is  an  influential  global  force. 
Although  trade  challenges  have  emerged,  the  world's  most  populous  country  is  expected  to 
continue  to  be  a major  supplier  and  consumer  of  goods  as  the  government  encourages  a higher 
degree  of  trade  and  commercialism.  China's  economic  growth  is  expected  to  be  strong  over  the 
long  term.  India  continues  to  privatize  state-owned  enterprises,  is  increasingly  adopting  free  market 
policies  and  has  access  to  a large  and  relatively  cheap  labour  force.  Consistently  strong  growth  in 
India  is  expected  well  into  the  future. 

The  increasing  significance  of  outsourcing 

Asia,  a source  of  relatively  cheap  labour  and  high  productivity,  is  becoming  an  important  service  and 
manufacturing  centre.  China,  in  particular,  is  taking  over  the  manufacturing  of  a diversity  of  goods. 
India  is  taking  advantage  of  information  technology  and  other  services  outsourced  by  multinational 
corporations.  And,  where  it  makes  sense  economically,  North  American  companies  are  also 
outsourcing  research  and  development  functions. 

Strength  of  Canadian  commodities 

The  global  economy  continues  to  demonstrate  strong  demand  for  the  following  raw  materials 
and  other  commodities. 

Agricultural  products 

In  recent  years,  some  Canadian  farmers  have  enjoyed  increased  profit  margins.  Gains  are  due  in 
part  to  increased  demand  and  rising  prices  for  grains,  oilseeds  and  specialty  crops.  Unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  an  increased  demand  for  biofuel  and  a growing  demand  for  food  in  Asia  have 
put  pressures  on  certain  agricultural  commodity  prices  in  much  of  the  United  States.  Upward 
pressure  on  agriculture  commodity  prices  may  continue  as  the  global  supply  of  good  farming  land 
diminishes,  reducing  the  volume  of  food  production. 


General  economic  trends  and  forecasts 
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Lumber 

Lumber  exports  have  dropped  since  the  start  of  the  century,  largely  as  a result  of  falling  prices. 

A slowdown  in  demand  in  Canada's  largest  market— the  American  housing  market— has  also 
contributed  to  the  drop. 

Metals  and  minerals 

The  value  of  Canadian  metal  ore  and  alloy  exports  has  reached  record  highs,  largely  due  to 
increased  demand  from  emerging  markets  like  China  and  India.  Natural  Resources  Canada 
indicates  that  in  2006,  about  20  per  cent  of  the  world's’ exploration  spending  was  planned  for 
Canada.  Exports  of  minerals  and  mineral-based  products  are  close  to  $62  billion  a year,  averaging 
15  per  cent  of  Canada's  total  domestic  exports. 

Natural  gas  and  coal 

Future  consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  increase,  as  is  the  demand 
in  other  industrialized  countries.  Canada  is  now  the  largest  foreign  source  of  gas  in  the  American 
market.  Growth  in  Canadian  consumption  of  gas,  largely  for  electricity  generation  and  oilsands 
mining,  will  likely  remain  steady.  Prices  have  risen  since  2001  as  demand  outstripped  supply, 
a trend  that  is  expected  to  continue.  As  countries  look  for  alternatives,  coal  consumption  is 
expected  to  rise. 
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Oil 

Price  increases  have  been  relatively  steady  over  the  last  several  years,  while  price  forecasts  have 
been  conservative.  From  June  2007  to  June  2008  oil  prices  increased  significantly.  Most  analysts 
do  not  foresee  prices  dropping  drastically  any  time  soon,  since  worldwide  demand  growth  of 
1.4  million  to  2 million  barrels  a day  is  not  expected  to  fall  in  the  near  future.  The  2007 
International  Energy  Outlook  produced  by  the  Energy  Information  Administration  section  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Energy  forecasts  increases  in  worldwide  consumption  of  petroleum 
and  other  liquid  fuels  from  83  million  barrels  per  day  in  2004  to  118  million  barrels  per  day  in  2030. 

New  opportunities  in  agriculture 

Canada  is  expected  to  significantly  boost  its  production  of  canola.  Once  a specialty  cash  crop, 
canola  is  now  favoured  for  use  as  a biofuel  and  as  a low-fat  cooking  oil.  Although  Canada's 
bioenergy  industry  is  quite  small  on  a global  scale,  canola  could  eventually  displace  wheat  as 
Canada's  largest  crop  if  initiatives  to  encourage  production  succeed. 

The  Canadian  economy 

Economic  growth  in  Canada,  though  steady,  has  eased  in  recent  years.  Future  growth  may  be 
constrained  by  a cooling  American  market  and  the  high  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar. 

A strong  Canadian  dollar 

Between  2004  and  2007,  the  Canadian  dollar  rose  to  more  than  38  per  cent  in  value  against  its 
American  counterpart,  reaching  an  all  time  high  of  $1,103  US  in  November  2007.  As  a result,  the 
profits  of  some  Canadian  exporters  were  squeezed  as  their  products  became  more  expensive  in 
the  American  market. 
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Slower  rate  of  labour  productivity 

Canada's  labour  productivity  growth  rate  was  up  1.2  per  cent  in  2006,  considerably  higher  than 
the  0.3  per  cent  growth  recorded  in  2004  but  below  the  2.1  per  cent  growth  posted  in  2005.  This 
slowdown  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  skills  shortages:  some  work  cannot  be  done  because  of 
a lack  of  workers;  other  work  is  being  done  but  by  too  few  workers.  Productivity  is  not  rising  as 
quickly  as  it  would  in  more  balanced  employment  circumstances. 

Increased  consumer  spending 

Rising  incomes  across  Canada  has 
resulted  in  increased  spending. 

Increased  cost  of  living,  such  as  rising 
housing,  food  and  gas  prices,  have  yet  to 
seriously  impede  consumer  spending. 

The  value  of  retail  trade  in  Canada 
increased  by  5.7  per  cent  over  the  first 
11  months  of  2007  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  2006. 

Loss  of  manufacturing 

China's  growing  economy  and  its 
emergence  as  a manufacturing  centre 
contributed  to  a loss  of  240,000 
manufacturing  jobs  in  Canada  from 
2003  to  2007.  More  than  half  of  these 
positions  were  related  to  the  textile, 
clothing,  forestry  and  transportation 
equipment  industries. 


A cooling  American  economy 

Growth  in  the  United  States  has  eased  in  recent  years  and  this  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 
Weakness  is  reflected  in  falling  home  sales,  the  inability  of  many  Americans  to  pay  off  their 
debts,  softer  retail  sales  and  durable  goods  orders,  slower  job  growth  and  a depreciated  American 
currency.  Deficits  are  also  a concern  because  they  could  limit  direct  investment  in  other  countries 
and  hamper  spending  on  imports. 

Increased  costs  of  exporting 

While  tightened  security  and  stricter  requirements  for  entry  into  the  United  States  has  not  slowed 
the  flow  of  Canadian  goods  south,  the  administrative  costs  associated  with  exporting  have  risen. 
Companies  are  also  investing  more  time  and  money  on  internal  security  and  risk  management. 
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The  Alberta  economy:  Trends  and  forecasts 

As  a result  of  increasing  labour  shortages,  employers  are  trying  to  find 
new,  creative  ways  of  hiring  and  keeping  staff.  Many  employers  are 
offering  perks,  such  as  signing  bonuses  and  other  incentives,  to  entice 
and  retain  staff. 

About  40  per  cent  of  Alberta  employers  have  hired  workers  from  other  provinces,  and  22  per  cent 
have  hired  foreign  workers.  Although  some  employers  do  rely  on  outsourcing  and  contracting  to  get 
the  work  done,  most  employers  still  prefer  traditional  employment  arrangements  with  their  workers. 

Increasing  employment  of  traditionally  under-represented  groups  has  somewhat  moderated 
labour  shortages.  Alberta's  female  participation  rate  in  the  labour  force  is  consistently  the  highest 
in  the  country.  Economic  growth  and  greater  diversity  in  the  workplace  has  helped  more  persons 
with  disabilities  enter  the  workforce.  Alberta  is  home  to  one  of  the  largest  Aboriginal  populations 
in  Canada  and  by  2017  may  overtake  British  Columbia  as  the  province  with  the  second  largest 
Aboriginal  population,  suggesting  opportunities  for  hiring  from  this  vibrant  labour  pool. 

However,  not  everyone  is  willing  or  able  to  share  in  Alberta's  economic  prosperity.  Homelessness 
in  the  province  is  rising  as  those  who  have  left  the  workforce,  are  unemployed,  on  fixed  incomes 
or  working  for  wages  insufficient  to  pay  the  bills,  have  trouble  making  ends  meet.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  housing  problem  is  most  severe  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Other  trends  are  emerging  as  well.  Alberta's  economy  has  grown  rapidly,  spurring  industry 
investment  and  consumer  spending.  Trade,  too,  has  expanded,  presenting  opportunities  for  Alberta 
to  diversify  its  export  markets. 
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Alberta  leading  the  nation's  growth 

Alberta  has  one  of  Canada's  fastest  growing  economies:  in  2007,  Alberta's  economy  expanded  at 
a rate  twice  that  of  the  national  average.  A good  deal  of  this  growth  can  be  attributed  to  ongoing 
multibillion  dollar  investments  in  oilsands  projects.  This  economic  expansion  is  expected  to  continue 
in  the  years  ahead,  though  at  a reduced  pace. 

In  2007,  more  than  a quarter  of  the  nation's  new  jobs  (over  88,000)  were  created  in  Alberta.  High 
employment  was  matched  by  high  earnings— Albertans  earned  the  highest  hourly  wages  in  Canada 
in  2007  at  an  average  of  $22.40. 

In  2007,  more  than 

nation's  new  jobs 
(over  88,000)  were 
created  in  Alberta. 
High  employment 
was  matched  by  high 
earnings— Albertans 
earned  the  highest 
hourly  wages  in 
Canada  in  2007  at  an 
average  of  $22.40. 

Growing  incomes  coupled  with  low  interest  rates  have  resulted  in  increased  consumer  spending. 

Retail  sales  in  Alberta  grew  at  twice  the  national  rate  in  2006.  As  the  pace  of  economic  growth 
moderates,  inflation— at  3 per  cent  in  2007,  driven  largely  by  increased  housing  prices— is  expected 
to  moderate  through  2010. 

The  value  of  Alberta's  exports  is  approaching  the  $100  billion  mark.  Crude  petroleum  accounts  for 
about  a third  of  the  province's  total  exports.  Although  the  oilsands  continue  to  expand,  conventional 
drilling  activity  has  slowed.  Because  total  traditional  investments  are  still  higher  valued,  energy 
related  non-residential  investment  has  declined  slightly  as  a result.  Nationally,  Alberta  still  registers 
the  highest  investment  per  person,  a trend  that  is  expected  to  continue. 

Increased  access  to  Asian  markets 

As  trade  and  other  economic  ties  with  Asia  expand,  the  potential  exists  for  Alberta  to  further 
increase  and  diversify  its  export  markets.  The  Asia-Pacific  Gateway  Initiative  is  designed  to  tap  into 
that  potential.  This  gateway  aims  to  expand  trade  through  measures  that  support  global  supply 
chains  throughout  the  Asia-Pacific  Gateway  and  Corridor,  a transportation  network  reaching  across 
Western  Canada  into  the  economic  centres  of  North  America. 


a quarter  of  the 


With  growth  comes  influence.  Calgary,  for  example,  has  emerged  as  one  of  Canada's  key 
commercial  centres,  home  to  almost  12,000  businesses  and  financial  services  companies,  drawing 
capital,  expertise  and  opportunity  to  the  city  and  to  the  province. 
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Social  and  demographic  trends 

Social  and  demographic  trends  will  continue  to  affect  economic  and 
employment  prospects  of  individuals  and  industries.  Recent  social  and 
demographic  trends  affecting  Alberta's  economy  include: 

Rising  population 

There  is  evidence  that  the  peak  of  Alberta's  population  growth  has  passed.  For  example,  some 
workers  are  heading  back  to  Saskatchewan  or  other  home  provinces  to  pursue  opportunities  there. 


A relatively  young  population 

The  overall  aging  of  Canada's  population  is  well  documented.  Retirement  is  fast  approaching  for 
the  leading  edge  of  the  baby  boomer  generation,  many  of  whom  have  already  taken  an  early  start. 
However,  Alberta's  population  is  relatively  young  and  the  province's  youth— Aboriginal  youth 
notable  among  them— are  also  within  the  fastest  growing  segment  and,  in  time,  may  help  to 
counteract  the  shortage  of  workers  in  Alberta. 


The  increasing  potential  and  importance  of  youth 

In  general,  more  Alberta  students  aged  14  to  18  are  staying  in  school 
and  more  are  entering  the  workforce  part  time  while  they  study.  As 
well,  an  increasing  number  of  young  people  well  into  their  20s  are 
either  staying  or  returning  home,  either  because  of  family  or  cultural 
traditions  or  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  proportion  of 
Aboriginal  people  in  the  young  adult  population  is  expected  to  grow 
significantly  in  Canada  and  Alberta. 

The  contribution  of  immigrants  and  foreign  workers 

New  arrivals  are  expected  to  play  an  increasingly  important  role 
in  Canada's  economic  future.  Immigration  may  account  for  all  of 
Canada's  population  increase  by  2030. 

To  cope  with  the  immediate  challenge  of  skills  shortages,  Canadian 
companies,  including  Alberta  oilsands  developers,  have  frequently 
hired  temporary  foreign  workers.  However,  some  employers  have 
expressed  concerns  that  some  of  these  workers  arrive  unprepared  and 
their  occupational  training  does  not  meet  Canadian  standards. 
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The  Alberta  Economy:  Trends  and  Forecasts 


Mobile  communications 
devices  have  become  an 
indispensable  business  tool 
for  many.  Although  these 
communications  tools  boost 
productivity,  they  may  also 
divert  workers  from  other, 
more  important  tasks  and 
take  time  from  their  personal 
life,  thereby  jeopardizing 
work-life  balance. 


Technological  trends 

Few  trends  are  likely  to  affect  future  economies  and  tomorrow's 
workplace  as  much  as  technology.  As  technology  becomes  more 
advanced,  it  affects  the  way  we  view  and  interact  with  the  world. 

Revolutionizing  information  and  communications 

The  Internet  has  transformed  the  way  we  communicate,  changing  the  way  we  do  business  and 
interact  with  one  another.  In  addition  to  the  Internet,  a variety  of  other  technologies  are  affecting  the 
way  individuals  and  businesses  communicate  and  use  or  access  information: 

Smart  phones  and  other  mobile  devices 

Mobile  communications  devices  have  become  an  indispensable  business  tool  for  many.  Although 
these  communications  tools  boost  productivity,  they  may  also  divert  workers  from  other,  more 
important  tasks  and  take  time  from  their  personal  life,  thereby  jeopardizing  work-life  balance. 

E-commerce 

To  cope  with  labour  shortages,  some  call  centre  operators  are  establishing  online  ordering  and 
help  desks  and,  where  relevant,  accepting  online  bookings  and  reservations.  Companies  are  also 
seeking  innovative  ways  to  access  markets,  such  as  getting  involved  in  online  social  networks. 
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With  the  National 
Institute  for 
Nanotechnology 
situated  at  the 
University  of 
Alberta,  the  province 
is  well  positioned  to 
play  a leading  role 
in  the  development 
of  new  technologies 
in  the  field.  The 
potential  usefulness 
of  nanotechnology— 
that  is,  manipulating 
microscopic 
machines— is 
virtually  limitless. 


ICT  and  Nanotechnology 

While  the  Internet  offers  many  new  ways  of  doing  old  things,  such  as  sending  mail  or  buying 
consumer  goods,  research  and  knowledge  continually  expand  the  possibilities.  Information  and 
Communications  Technologies  is  a field  that  touches  many  sectors  enabling  development  of 
advances  such  as  3-D  visual  programs  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  and  wristwatches  for  the  health 
care  industry  that  monitor  a patient's  vital  signs.  A serious  shortage  of  highly  qualified  technical 
people  in  ICT  currently  exists  throughout  North  America. 

With  the  National  Institute  for  Nanotechnology  situated  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  province 
is  well  positioned  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  development  of  new  technologies  in  the  field. 

The  potential  usefulness  of  nanotechnology— that  is,  manipulating  microscopic  machines— 
is  virtually  limitless. 

Security  and  surveillance 

Security  concerns  are  driving  the  development  of  technologies  designed  to  protect  people, 
property  and  information.  Some  large  companies  in  vulnerable  industries  such  as  energy  and 
utilities  are  introducing  biometrics  to  verify  the  identity  of  individuals  seeking  access  to  monitored 
facilities.  Biometrics  distinguishes  individual  characteristics  such  as  facial  features  and  voice 
patterns.  These  systems,  rarely  needed  before,  add  to  the  expense  of  doing  business. 

In  a world  that  relies  increasingly  on  credit  and  debit  cards  for  purchases,  fraud  prevention  also 
needs  to  be  technology  based.  The  hijacking  of  electronic  transactions,  the  growing  number  of 
Internet  scams  and  the  theft  of  personal  information  and  identity  is  a daily  threat  that  demands 
technological  ingenuity. 

The  Alberta  SuperNet 

The  SuperNet  links  4,200  government,  health,  library  and  learning  facilities  in  429  Alberta 
communities  and  brings  affordable,  high-speed  Internet  access  to  nearly  the  entire  province.  The 
SuperNet  also  allows  government  staff,  health  care  workers  and  educators  to  quickly  deliver  and 
share  information  and  services  province  wide.  Future  enhancements  include  video  conferencing 
Voice  over  Internet  Protocol  (VoIP). 

Advances  in  life  sciences  and  technology 

Life  sciences  involves  the  science,  technology,  products  or  processes  related  to  living  things, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  health,  food,  agriculture,  forestry  and  environment.  The  life  sciences  sector 
offers  many  opportunities  for  economic  growth  through  the  transformation  of  Alberta's  traditional 
economic  sectors  with  the  introduction  of  new  technology  and  innovation. 

Medical  technology  and  health  care 

Alberta  continues  to  be  a leader  in  diabetes  research.  Researchers  have  developed  a system  to 
make  large  numbers  of  insulin-producing  cells  from  pigs,  a finding  that  could  help  biomedical 
engineers  replicate  significant  volumes  of  human  precursor  cells  (cells  that  could  be  transformed 
into  insulin-producing  cells  in  humans). 
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In  other  fields,  the  fluorescent  in  situ  hybridization  (FISH)  procedure  developed  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  allows  oncologists  to  discover  cancerous  abnormalities  in  bone  marrow  and  blood. 

FISH  allows  the  rapid  and  inexpensive  diagnosis  of  genetic  changes  underlying  cancer  and 
other  diseases  and  disorders,  opening  the  door  to  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  which  could 
revolutionize  health  care  in  the  same  way  the  silicon  chip  changed  the  computer  industry. 

Biotechnology 

The  trend  toward  the  manipulation  of  the  genetic  makeup  of  plants  to  breed  desirable 
characteristics  continues  in  both  Alberta  and  Canada,  but  so  does  a growing  consumer  preference 
for  organic  foods.  In  agricultural  biology,  Alberta  is  home  to  more  than  160  firms,  associations  and 
research  organizations. 

Declining  supplies  and  rising  prices  for  gasoline  and  oil  have  spurred  investment  and  research 
into  alternative,  more  affordable  and  sustainable  energy  sources,  including  biofuels  derived  from 
biomass,  which  includes  agricultural  and  forestry  industry  residues.  The  Canadian  government 
has  allocated  $2  billion  over  seven  years  to  support  the  production  of  renewable  fuels  and  has 
announced  $500  million  more  in  support  of  new  biotechnology  opportunities. 

Biofuels  are  not  a perfect  replacement.  They  require  a great  deal  of  fossil  fuel  energy  to  produce, 
and  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  crop  growth  or  biomass  production  can  keep  up  with 
consumption.  Overall  production,  however,  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Environmental  trends 

Environmental  legislation  and  regulations  and  the  public's  expectations 
of  social  and  environmental  responsibility  are  influencing  the  way 
companies  do  business  and  how  they  plan  for  the  future. 

Combating  climate  change 

Canadians  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the  health  of  our  planet's  atmosphere.  As  a source 
of  energy  and  economic  opportunity,  Alberta  produces  about  a third  of  Canada's  greenhouse  gas 
emissions.  With  the  oilsands  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  largest  oil  reserves,  Alberta 
is  poised  to  become  a global  energy  superpower.  For  full  potential  of  this  resource  to  be  realized, 
environmental  challenges  must  be  addressed. 


Alberta's  climate  change  plan  takes  a three-pronged  approach,  focusing  on  carbon  capture  and 
storage,  conservation  and  energy  efficiency,  and  greening  energy  production.  Together,  these 
initiatives  are  expected  to  deliver  a 50  per  cent  reduction  in  emissions  by  2050  or  a 14  per  cent 
reduction  below  2005  levels.  Carbon  capture  and  storage  will  account  for  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  reduction. 
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The  Alberta  Economy:  Trends  and  Forecasts 


Measures  already  taken  to  improve  energy  efficiency  and  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  include  the  following: 

Through  the  Furnace  Rebate  Program,  Albertans  have  replaced  more  than 
5,700  old  furnaces  with  energy  efficient  models,  cutting  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  by  90,000  tonnes. 

The  Municipal  Energy  First  program  has  provided  more  than  $30  million  in 
loans  for  60  projects  to  increase  energy  efficiency  in  municipal  buildings. 

The  program  has  reduced  greenhouse  gas  emissions  and  saved  municipalities 
more  than  $2.8  million  a year  in  operating  costs. 


The  Car  Heaven  old  vehicle  donation  program 
a public-private  not-for-profit  group,  has 
recycled  more  than  5,000  cars  since  2003. 

Since  1990,  the  Alberta  government  has 
cut  its  greenhouse  gas  emissions  by 
approximately  50  per  cent  as  a result  of 
retrofitting  government  buildings.  Energy 
improvements  have  been  completed  on  all 
200  government-owned  facilities. 

Alberta  has  adopted  the  Leadership  in 
Energy  and  Environmental  Design  (LEED) 
silver  standards  for  new  government 
building  construction  to  ensure  energy 
efficiency,  water  conservation,  recycling 
and  waste  management,  and  other 
environmental  improvements.  The  Calgary 
Courts  Centre,  which  opened  in  September 
2007,  is  an  example  of  a Silver  LEED 
building. 

Municipalities  are  also  pursuing  fuel-saving 
and  emission-reducing  initiatives,  such  as 
introducing  hybrid  technologies  into  their 
transportation  systems.  Hybrid  buses, 
saving  between  20  and  50  per  cent  on  fuel 
consumption,  are  now  part  of  the  Edmonton 
Transit  System. 


run  by  Climate  Change  Central, 


Calgary  Courts  Centre 
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The  evolving  world  of  work 

A dynamic  workforce 

The  pace  of  change  in  the  workplace  is  accelerating  as  employers  look 
for  ways  to  remain  economically  competitive  in  the  global  market. 
Rapid  change  forces  people  to  be  extremely  adaptable  and  change 
occupations  more  frequently.  Attracting  and  keeping  employees  is 
becoming  more  crucial  in  all  industries.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  and  forces  affecting  the  workplace: 

Remote  worksites 

Some  employers,  particularly  for  mining  projects  or  work  in  remote  areas,  are  flying  employees 
from  distant  hubs  to  small  airports  built  and  operated  at  their  own  expense  close  to  the  worksite. 
Workers  are  then  flown  out  at  the  end  of  their  shift.  These  transient  workforces  are  being  formed 
to  cope  with  labour  shortages,  to  help  employees  avoid  high  cost-low  vacancy  rental  markets  in 
already  overcrowded  communities  closer  to  the  sites,  to  overcome  barriers  to  living  and  working  in 
remote  areas  and,  where  appropriate,  to  permit  workers  to  maintain  family  and  cultural  ties. 
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The  Evolving  World  of  Work 


In  an  effort  to  retain 
the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  older 
workers,  some 
organizations  are 
eliminating  mandatory 
retirement  regulations. 


Generation  gaps 

There  are  now  four  generations  of  people  in  the  workplace:  traditionalists  or  veterans  (born  before 
1945),  baby  boomers  (born  before  1964),  generation  X (before  1980)  and  generation  Y (born  after 
1981).  As  diverse  generations  with  different  experiences  cross  paths  on  the  job,  workplaces  may 
encompass  a range  of  attitudes,  ethics,  values,  priorities  and  behaviours  that  may  require  the  need 
for  greater  communication,  conflict-resolution  and  emphasis  on  productivity. 

Increasing  workloads 

Albertans  are  working  harder  than  ever.  More  than  40  per  cent  of  Albertans  work  more  than 
40  hours  a week,  about  a quarter  have  cancelled  or  postponed  vacations  because  of  the  demands 
of  work,  roughly  one-fifth  check  their  messages  while  on  holiday  and  12  per  cent  trade  vacation  days 
for  money. 

Increased  emphasis  on  retention  strategies 

In  a tight  labour  market,  companies  are  looking  for  creative  ways  to  retain  employees. 

Some  companies,  citing  reports  of  correlations  between  physical  activity  and  productivity,  are 
offering  employee  fitness  programs.  In  an  effort  to  retain  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  older 
workers,  some  organizations  are  eliminating  mandatory  retirement  regulations.  Some  schools, 
for  example,  are  keeping  veteran  teachers  and  professors  on  staff  to  teach  and  mentor  students. 
Although  many  companies  seem  unprepared  for  succession  planning,  according  to  the  Leger 
Marketing  study  in  2007  Economic  and  Labour  Market  Trends:  A Research  Report,  others  are  embracing 
the  practice  of  training  younger  employees  to  replace  those  who  are  retiring. 
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Characteristics  of  21st  century  workers 

To  be  successful,  workers  need  the  following  skills  and  attitudes: 


a high  level  of  initiative 
and  imagination 

a high  degree  of  flexibility 

innovation,  ingenuity 
and  a creative  approach 
to  problem-solving 

to  be  inquisitive 

an  ambitious  and 
entrepreneurial  nature 

to  be  loyal,  if  not  to  the 
employer,  then  to  a work  project 

a post-secondary  education 
(jobs  for  university  graduates 
doubled  from  1990  to  2006) 


the  ability  to  do  many  jobs  at  once 
a willingness  to  accept  accountability 
good  communication  skills 
computer  and  technology  skills 
team  skills 

a willingness  to  continually  learn  and  upgrade  skills 

to  be  able  to  accept  constructive  feedback  and  advice  for  continuous 
improvement 

to  be  willing  to  propose  ideas  for  a healthy  work  environment 
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The  Evolving  World  of  Work 


Characteristics  of  21st  century  workplaces 

The  workplace  of  the  21st  century  has  many  of  the  following  characteristics: 

• integrated  learning  and  training  opportunities 

■ gender,  ethnic,  cultural  and  generational  diversity 

• an  emphasis  on  team  environments,  learning  skills  from  co-workers 

■ healthy  and  safe  working  environments 

• new  organizational  structures  designed  to  foster  effective  operations 

• more  flexible  work  arrangements,  including  telecommuting,  job-sharing,  part-time  work 
and  combination  jobs 

■ a focus  on  knowledge  management  and  enhancement 

• more  sophisticated  technology 

• a focus  on  customer  service  ,, 

■ a more  entrepreneurial  focus,  with  an  emphasis  on  competitiveness  and  productivity 


Prospective  and  existing  employees  are  looking  for  the  following 
in  their  workplaces: 


■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 


the  opportunity  to  engage  in  challenging  work 


the  ability  to  make  decisions  that  are  in  favour  of  a work-life  balance 


opportunities  to  learn,  grow  and  advance 


intellectual  and  emotional  connections 
with  co-workers  and  other  people  in 
the  organization 


a commitment  to  corporate  social 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
employer— that  is,  a workplace  that 
contributes  to  the  community  and  does 
no  harm  to  the  environment 


fair  and  adequate  compensation,  financial 
security,  a competitive  benefits  program 
and  an  attractive  retirement  package 
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Some  of  the  future  challenges  to  Alberta's  economy  follow: 


Challenges  for  the  Alberta  economy 


Skills  shortages 
and  a shrinking 
labour  pool  reduces 
the  quality  of 
business  products 
and  services  and 
diminishes  the 
capacity  of  public 
and  not-for-profit 
institutions  to  serve 
and  care  for  those 
in  need  of  aid. 


Downside  of  a strong  dollar 

The  Canadian  dollar  has  reached  generational  highs.  Although  a strong  domestic  currency  reduces 
the  cost  of  imports,  it  is  generally  not  good  news  for  industries  that  look  beyond  the  domestic 
market  for  business.  Exports  are  important  to  Alberta,  and  profit  margins  for  companies  selling 
outside  the  country  have  been  squeezed.  This  includes  agriculture  and  tourism,  important  segments 
of  Alberta's  economy. 

Persistent  labour  and  skills  shortages 

Despite  its  unprecedented  advances,  technology  still  takes  a back  seat  to  people  in  most  areas  of 
the  economy.  Trained,  skilled  workers  are  indispensable  and,  when  in  short  supply  and  high  demand, 
many  businesses  and  organizations  can  manage  only  average  performance  at  best.  High  wages  dent 
profit  margins.  Inexperience  jeopardizes  safety,  productivity  and  performance.  Skills  shortages  and 
a shrinking  labour  pool  reduces  the  quality  of  business  products  and  services  and  diminishes  the 
capacity  of  public  and  not-for-profit  institutions  to  serve  and  care  for  those  in  need  of  aid. 

An  aging  workforce 

Although  there  are  some  indications  that  many  baby  boomers  may  work  beyond  retirement  age, 
the  risk  does  exist  that  a great  deal  of  knowledge  and  experience  may  still  be  lost,  especially  given 
the  skills  shortage  and  a general  lack  of  preparation  and  succession  planning  by  employers.  An 
aging  population  may  also  increase  dependency  on  caregivers,  placing  additional  strains  on  those 
providing  home  and  health  care. 
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The  Evolving  World  of  Work 


Population  and  price  increases 

Fuelled  by  a hot  economy  and  substantial  influx  of  people  from  other  locations  in  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  Alberta's  inflation  rate  in  2007,  at  4.9  per  cent,  was  more  than  twice  the  national  average. 

Alberta's  population  rose  more  than  10  per  cent  from  2001  to  2006,  with  even  more  significant 
rates  of  growth  in  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Fort  McMurray,  Grande  Prairie  and  other  smaller,  booming 
cities.  More  moderate  levels  of  net  interprovincial  migration  are  expected  up  to  and  beyond  2010. 
Population  growth  puts  additional  pressure  on  Alberta's  infrastructure— health  care  facilities, 
schools,  roads,  recreation  areas  and  parks  and  other  public  facilities— and  upgrading  or  replacement 
is  becoming  increasingly  expensive  as  construction  and  maintenance  costs  escalate. 

Housing  prices  have  risen  dramatically,  driven  by  inadequate  supply  and  strong  demand  caused  by 
low  interest  rates,  growing  population  and  higher  wages.  Availability  and  affordability  of  housing  are 
uncertain  variables.  Lack  of  affordable  housing  could  exacerbate  homelessness  and  the  increased 
cost  of  living  could  amplify  skills  shortages  if  workers  stay  away  or  leave  Alberta. 

Balancing  economic  growth  and  environmental  responsibility 

Economic  development  and  environmental  preservation  are  often  competing  objectives.  Federal, 
provincial  and  regional  government  policies  are  usually  designed  to  achieve  an  appropriate  balance 
between  the  two.  Industry  and  employment  opportunities  could  be  affected  by  the  direction  and 
emphasis  these  policies  take. 

Doing  business  with  the  United  States 

The  outlook  for  growth  in  the  United  States  in  the  short  term  is  generally  not  positive.  The  Canadian 
economy,  and  certainly  including  the  Alberta  economy,  is  closely  tied  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  a great  deal  of  American  capital  helps  finance  Canadian  growth.  Opportunities  to  sell 
goods  and  services  or  to  access  American  capital  in  a depressed  market  may  be  limited. 

The  growing  threat  to  Alberta's  forests 

An  aggressive  approach  to  reducing  or 
eliminating  the  mountain  pine  beetle 
population,  which  could  potentially 
destroy  much  of  Alberta's  forests,  is 
currently  underway.  The  risk  also  exists, 
however,  that  the  infestation  could 
spread  and  seriously  jeopardize  the 
health  of  the  province's  forestry,  logging 
and  related  industries. 
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Outlook 


Alberta’s  Major  Industries 
and  Occupational  Clusters 


■ 


The  outlook  for  Alberta's  overall  economy  is  for  moderate  but  strong 
growth  over  the  next  few  years,  sufficient  to  outpace  expansion  in 
both  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  Canada.  Employment  growth  is 
expected  to  remain  strong  as  well,  outperforming  other  provinces  and 
the  United  States. 

A recent  survey  reveals  that  a strong  majority  of  Alberta  employers  are 
confident  in  the  future  of  their  industries,  expecting  that  growth  will 
mirror  the  pace  of  expansion  in  the  overall  economy.  Many,  however, 
are  also  worried  that  labour  and  skill  shortages  and  the  rising  costs  of 
doing  business  will  slow  growth. 


A note  of  caution 

Alberta's  economy  is  closely  tied  to  that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  destination  for 
90  per  cent  of  Alberta's  exports.  Unforeseen  changes  or  developments  in  that  market  could 
affect  the  accuracy  of  these  outlooks.  Vagaries  in  international  economies— relating,  for 
example,  to  wars,  terrorism,  political  unrest,  changes  to  trade  or  other  economic  policies — 
could  also  affect  these  outlooks.  Occupational  and  industry  outlooks  are  affected  by  a variety 
of  factors  and  will  change  over  time.  We  encourage  you  to  look  for  additional  information  to 
help  in  your  career,  educational  or  business  planning. 
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[ Accommodation  and  food  services  industry 


This  industry  employed  about 

116,800 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.2% 


Overview 

This  industry  consists  of  businesses  that  provide  customers  with  lodging  or  that  prepare  meals, 
snacks,  and  beverages  for  immediate  consumption.  The  industry  includes  both  accommodation  and 
food  services  establishments  because  these  services  are  often  provided  in  the  same  place. 

Outlook 

A continuing  shortage  of  food  and  beverage  service  workers  can  be  expected  through  to  2011, 
although  the  specific  occupations  of  chefs,  cooks  and  food  service  and  accommodation  managers 
will  be  in  surplus,  thus  experiencing  below  average  growth. 

Visitors  to  Alberta  are  attracted  by  natural  wonders  like  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Canadian  Badlands.  Tourists  are  also  eager  to  visit  attractions  such  as  the  West 
Edmonton  Mall  and  participate  in  events  such  as  the  Calgary  Stampede  and  the  Canadian  Finals 
Rodeo.  An  estimated  $5.3  billion  was  spent  by  visitors  in  Alberta  in  2006.  Concerns  in  the  tourism 
industry  include  exchange  rates,  fuel  prices,  travel  security  issues,  weather,  the  world  economy, 
marketing  and  competition  with  other  destinations. 


Due  in  part  to  the  increasing  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar, 
trips  to  Alberta  by  Americans  and  other  international 
travellers  have  declined  two  to  three  per  cent  in  recent 
years,  and  fairly  modest  decreases  are  expected  to 
continue.  The  American  government's  Western  Hemisphere 
Travel  Initiative,  which  requires  all  travellers  entering  or 
re-entering  the  States  to  carry  secure  documentation, 
is  expected  to  increase  the  costs  and  inconvenience  of 
crossing  the  border,  especially  for  same-day  travellers. 

Domestic  tourism,  however,  is  strong,  accounting  for 
91  per  cent  of  the  visitors  to  Alberta.  A good  portion  of  this 
travel  will  be  business  related,  driven  by  Alberta's  solid 
economic  growth  overall  and  the  associated  increases  in 
the  provincial  population  and  in  its  mobility. 
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Agriculture 


Overview 

Enterprises  in  this  industry  are  engaged  primarily  in  growing  crops  and  raising  animals.  Two 
basic  activities  in  the  Agriculture  industry  are  agricultural  production  and  agricultural  support 
activities.  Agricultural  production  includes  the  complete  farm  or  ranch  operation,  such  as  farmer 
owners-operators,  tenant  farm  operators  and  sharecroppers.  Agricultural  support  activities  include 
businesses  that  perform,  on  a contract  or  fee  basis,  one  or  more  of  the  activities  associated  with 
farm  operations  such  as  soil  preparation,  planting,  harvesting  or  management. 

Outlook 

The  national  trend  towards  farm  incorporation  and  consolidation  continues.  Many  older  farmers  will 
likely  transition  out  of  full-time  farming  by  2016. 

The  United  States  is  Alberta's  largest  export  market  for  agricultural  goods.  With  a strong  Canadian 
dollar  making  exports  less  attractive  to  foreign  buyers,  and  market  uncertainty  which  is  produced 
by  volatile  weather,  market  shifts  and  industrial  structural  change,  it  translates  into  lower  than 
expected  returns  for  livestock  farmers  and  higher  than  expected  returns  for  grain  farmers. 


This  industry  employed  about 

50,400 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

0.3% 


The  global  emergence  of  Agriculture  industry-derived  biofuel  as  a possible  alternative  to  fossil  fuels 
creates  the  potential  to  build  or  rebuild  rural  communities  through  the  creation  of  additional  revenue 
streams  and  the  development  of  new  industries.  Canada  lags  behind  the  United  States  and  Europe 
in  the  development  of  biofuel,  but  the  federal  government  has  committed  $2  billion  over  seven  years 
to  further  development.  The  money  could  encourage  farms  to  participate  in  the  emerging  industry 
by  supporting  the  production  of  renewable  fuels  and  the  commercialization  of  next-generation 
technologies.  Grain  and  oil  seed  prices  are  likely  to  rise  in  the  short  term  as  demand  increases  in 
emerging  nations  through  2010. 
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This  industry  employed  about 

193,000 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

5.2% 


Construction 


Overview 

Construction  enterprises  are  primarily  engaged  in  constructing  buildings  or  engineering  projects. 
Construction  work  may  include  new  work,  additions,  alterations,  maintenance  and  repairs.  Industrial 
or  engineering  construction  involves  building  dams,  highways  and  pipelines.  Commercial  or  business 
construction  includes  construction  of  high-rise  buildings  as  well  as  shops  and  malls.  Residential 
construction  includes  building  homes  and  apartment  blocks. 

Outlook 

Record  investment  in  oilsands  projects  is  establishing  Alberta  as  a major  hub,  drawing  construction 
workers  from  across  the  country  and  around  the  world. 

The  growth,  however,  is  tempered  by  a shortage  of  workers  both  locally  and  nationally,  since  skilled 
workers  are  also  in  demand  in  other  provinces.  To  compete  for  a more  limited  pool  of  workers  and  to 
cope  with  the  shortages,  companies  can  expect  to  engage  in  more  expansive  recruitment  efforts  and 
to  incur  greater  costs  for  expenses  such  as  travel  and  overtime  pay. 

Labour  market  conditions  in  the  construction  sector  are  projected  to  stabilize  to  more  manageable 
levels  after  2010  when  the  demand  for  some  trades  is  expected  to  moderate,  mitigating  to  some 
extent  the  effect  of  planned  retirements.  Still,  oilsands,  more  than  any  other  single  development,  will 
drive  the  construction  industry.  Levels  of  activity  in  the  oilsands  may  vary  over  time,  but  the  size  and 
significance  of  the  resource  strongly  suggests  development  will  continue. 

As  of  the  end  of  2007,  almost  $250  billion  in  new  industrial  projects  were  planned  in  Alberta. 

More  than  half— about  $150  billion— are  scheduled  for  oilsands  projects,  but  dozens  of  new  office, 
residential  and  commercial  complexes  and  infrastructure  projects  are  also  among  planned  new 
developments.  Calgary  alone,  for  example,  is  the  site  of  billions  of  dollars  of  new  investment  projects 
and  proposals. 

Residential  investment  in  Alberta  for  new  housing  and  renovations,  though  slowing  somewhat 
from  double-digit  growth  in  2006,  will  remain  strong.  Levels  of  non-residential  investment,  in  office 
buildings  and  industrial  plants,  for  example,  will  maintain  consistent  growth  to  2010  followed  by 
only  moderate  declines. 
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Educational  services 


Overview 

Schools,  colleges,  universities  and  training  centres  in  this  industry  provide  instruction  and  training 
in  a wide  variety  of  subjects.  Establishments  may  be  privately  or  publicly  owned  and  may  offer  food 
and  accommodation  services  to  their  students. 

Outlook 

The  demand  for  education,  as  reflected  by  capital  expansions  and  increased  enrolment  at  many  of 
Alberta's  major  educational  institutions,  has  likely  never  been  greater.  However,  at  the  high  school 
level,  some  students  are  succumbing  to  the  temptation  for  early  financial  independence  by  seeking 
oilfield  and  other  high-paying  jobs  in  lieu  of  completing  their  basic  education. 


This  industry  employed  about 

130,000 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

1.9% 
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This  industry  employed  about 

98,400 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


Overview 

This  industry  consists  of  businesses  primarily  engaged  in  financial  transactions  (transactions 
involving  the  creation,  liquidation  or  change  in  ownership  of  financial  assets)  or  in  facilitating 
financial  transactions. 

It  includes  businesses  that  rent,  lease  or  otherwise  allow  the  use  of  their  assets  by  others.  The 
assets  may  be  tangible  (e.g.  houses)  or  intangible  (e.g.  patents  and  trademarks). 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.1% 


Outlook 

Alberta's  real  estate  market  has  been  robust.  With  continued  oilsands  development,  a low  tax 
climate  and  other  factors  making  Alberta  an  attractive  place  to  live  and  work,  sales  of  existing 
homes  are  expected  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  years  ahead,  though  at  a lower  pace. 

The  employment  picture  is  mixed:  the  demand  for  finance  and  insurance  clerks,  for  example,  is 
expected  to  rise  as  supply  diminishes,  while  a surplus  is  expected  in  insurance  and  real  estate  sales. 


The  rise  of  electronic  transactions  and  the  resultant  distancing  of  sales  professionals  from  their 
customers  is  partly  responsible  for  the  anticipated  surplus.  As  in  the  travel  industry,  increasing 
Internet  access  and  user  savvy  have  empowered  property  buyers  to  do  their  own  research  and  make 
their  own  deals,  minimizing  their  exposure  to  the  fees  and  commissions  traditionally  incurred  when 
buying  or  selling  homes.  Coupling  a lucrative  housing  market  with  increasing  Internet  literacy  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  conduct  online  transactions,  more  consumers  will  skirt  the  agency  structure 
and  process. 
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Forestry  and  logging  with  support  activities 


Overview 

The  Forestry  and  Logging  With  Support  Activities  industry  includes  establishments  that  produce 
seedlings  in  specialized  nurseries,  grow  or  harvest  timber  on  a long  production  cycle  (10  years  or 
more)  or  provide  related  support  services. 

Outlook 


This  industry  employed  about 

4,100 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

-0.4% 


The  unprecedented  infestation  of  the  mountain  pine  beetle  represents  just  one  of  several  challenges 
facing  the  industry  in  the  years  ahead.  Global  competition  is  intense.  The  drop  in  construction 
starts  in  North  America,  especially  the  United  States  and,  consequently,  the  reduced  demand  for 
and  prices  of  lumber  products  shrinks  a market  already  constricted  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
Canadian  dollar. 


Aggressive  action  is  being  taken  to  halt  or  alleviate  the  effect  of  the  mountain  pine  beetle 
infestation.  The  Government  of  Alberta,  for  example,  contributed  $130  million  in  emergency 
funding  over  the  fiscal  years  2007-2008  for  that  purpose.  As  well,  the  industry  is  working  closely 
with  the  province  to  implement  prevention  and  control  strategies,  implementing  measures  such  as 
harvesting  infected  or  threatened  pine 
stands.  Early  indications  suggest  a 
decline  in  the  beetle  population  and, 
if  efforts  are  successful,  the  outlook 
should  brighten  accordingly. 
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This  industry  employed  about 

189,500 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.7% 


Overview 

This  industry  consists  of  organizations  and  institutions  primarily  involved  in  providing  health 
care  and  social  assistance  services  to  individuals.  Health  care  services  are  provided  at  hospitals, 
auxiliary  hospitals,  nursing  homes  and  long-term  care  facilities,  out-patient  care  centres,  medical 
and  diagnostic  laboratories,  and  the  offices  of  health  practitioners  such  as  dentists,  doctors, 
optometrists  and  chiropractors.  Home  care  services  and  ambulance  services  are  also  part  of  this 
industry.  Social  assistance  services  include  individual  and  family  services  (for  children,  youth  and 
the  elderly),  community  food,  housing,  emergency  relief  services,  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
and  daycare  services. 

Outlook 

As  skills  shortages  persist,  demand  is  expected  to  remain  high  for  a number  of  key  occupations 
in  the  industry,  including  therapy  and  assessment  professionals,  physicians,  registered  nurses, 
dentists,  veterinarians,  optometrists  and  chiropractors. 


An  anticipated  doctor  shortage  is  particularly  challenging.  While  many  physicians  are  getting  ready 
to  retire,  new  graduates  are  showing  a lack  of  interest  in  taking  over  the  family  practices  being 
vacated.  Countrywide,  the  trend  toward  a shortage  of  registered  nurses  is  also  likely  to  continue  as 
retirees  are  not  being  replaced  by  new  workers. 


In  the  spring  of  2007,  the  Alberta  Medical  Association  stated  that  Alberta  may  require  a thousand 
or  more  physicians  over  the  next  three  to  five  years  as  a result  of  the  province's  increasing 
population  and  patient  loads.  To  help  fill  the  gap,  the  AMA  ratified  a trilateral  financial  agreement 
between  Alberta  Health  and  Wellness  and  the  Alberta  regional  health  authorities  dedicated  to  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  doctors.  The  agreement  focuses  on  key  issues  including  underserviced 
areas  and  special  funding  for  increased  overhead  costs  for  professional  practices. 


fl 
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Information,  culture  and  recreation 


Overview 


This  industry  includes  publishing  industries  (including  software  publishing,  traditional  print 
publishing  and  publishing  on  the  Internet),  broadcasting  industries  (including  traditional 
broadcasting  and  broadcasting  over  the  Internet),  motion  picture  and  sound  recording  industries, 
telecommunications  industries,  industries  known  as  Internet  service  providers  and  web  search 
portals,  data  processing  industries  and  information  services  industries. 


This  industry  employed  about 

76,200 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  recreation  industry  includes  a wide  range  of  businesses  and  organizations  that  operate  facilities 
or  provide  services  to  meet  the  varied  cultural,  entertainment  and  recreational  interests  of 
their  patrons. 

Outlook 

Alberta  should  remain  an  attractive  location  for  movie  and  television  program  production  thanks  to 
its  skilled  crews,  producers  and  performers,  its  majestic  and  varied  scenery  and  its  impressive  record 
as  a one-of-a-kind  backdrop  for  blockbusters  as  well  as  award-winning  indigenous  productions. 

With  work  being  done  to  create  a new  business  case  for  sustainable  growth  of  screen-based 
industries,  the  sector  is  well  positioned  to  capitalize  on  its  reputation. 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

1.6% 


Although  an  appreciated  Canadian  currency  may  reduce  the  number  of  international  visitors, 
domestic  travel  and  spending  in  Alberta  is  expected  to  remain  robust,  thanks  both  to  a booming 
economy  and  an  enduring  wealth  of  recreational  opportunities. 


An  increasing  concern  with  personal 
health  and  well-being  by  many  suggest 
strong  demand  for  recreational  and 
fitness  facilities  and  programs.  Athletic 
occupations,  coaches,  referees  and 
related  jobs  are,  accordingly,  expected  to 
be  in  demand. 
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[ Management,  administrative  and  other  support 


This  industry  employed  about 

74,000 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.3% 


Overview 

The  Management  sector  of  this  industry  includes  two  types  of  companies:  those  that  manage  other 
companies  and  those  that  own  all  or  part  of  other  companies.  The  Administrative  and  Other  Support 
Services  group  includes  companies  that  provide  office,  business  and  facilities  administration,  including 

■ record  keeping  and  document  preparation  services,  collection  services  and  employment 
services 

• custodial  services,  pest  control  services,  landscaping  services,  carpet  and  upholstery  cleaning 
services,  packaging  and  labelling  services,  and  waste  collection,  treatment,  disposal  and 
remediation  services 

■ investigation  and  security  services  and  convention  and  trade  show  services 

■ call  centres,  travel  agencies  and  tour  operators 


Outlook 

With  a great  many  occupations  serving  a wide  variety  of  businesses,  the  outlook  for  the  industry  is 
mixed.  Administrative  support  staff  and  human  resource  and  business  service  professionals  can 
expect  significant  competition  for  work  as  a labour  surplus  persists  through  the  forecast  period. 
However,  beginning  in  2010,  managers  in  protective  services  will  be  in  demand  as  skills 
shortages  emerge. 


Technology  and  new  or  growing  forms  of  communications  are 
affecting  prospects  in  other  areas.  The  Internet,  in  particular, 
offers  opportunities  for  new  business  models.  Restaurants, 
bypassing  call  centres,  are  increasingly  offering  online 
ordering  services,  helping  to  alleviate  labour  shortages  where 
they  exist.  Similarly,  the  rise  of  comprehensive  do-it-yourself 
holiday  planning  for  independent  travellers,  such  as  self- 
serve  airline  ticketing  and  online  car  rental  reservations  and 
accommodation  bookings,  will  continue  to  influence  the 
scope  and  manner  of  operations  conducted  by  travel  agents 
and  tour  operators. 
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Manufacturing 


] 


Overview 

This  industry  includes  businesses  engaged  in  the 
mechanical,  physical  or  chemical  transformation 
of  materials,  substances  or  components  into  new 
products.  Manufacturing  plants,  factories  or  mills 
process  materials  or  may  contract  with  other 
establishments  to  process  their  materials  for  them. 

Outlook 

Prior  to  the  unprecedented  growth  in  the  oilsands, 
Alberta's  manufacturers  had  expanded  from 
relatively  modest  roots  into  a large,  diverse  and 
internationally  competitive  industry.  The  potential 
now  exists  for  Alberta  to  become  one  of  Canada's 
major  manufacturing  centres. 


The  rapid  pace  of  growth  in  Alberta  led  many 
companies  to  partner  with  Central  and  Atlantic  Canadian 

manufacturers  to  meet  the  supply  demands  of  the  oilsands  industry  and  cope  with  labour  shortages 
in  Alberta.  If  oil  prices  remain  high,  manufacturing  in  Alberta  is  likely  to  experience  further  growth, 
with  more  production  facilities  in  the  province  to  reduce  the  length  and  cost  of  the  supply  chain. 

In  particular,  the  metal  fabrication  and  machinery  component  of  the  industry  is  expected  to  play 
a critical  role  supporting  the  oilsands'  and  downstream  processing  industries'  multibillion  dollar 
project  needs. 


This  industry  employed  about 

143,000 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  petrochemical  segment  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is  also  expected  to  benefit  from  oilsands 
activity.  With  natural  gas  output  on  the  decline  and  less  ethane  for  petrochemical  companies  to 
use  as  feedstock,  several  upgrader  projects  are  expected  to  create  growing  opportunities  to  extract 
ethane  from  exhaust  or  off-gas  produced  in  the  upgrading  process. 

Elsewhere,  nanotechnology  is  poised  to  revolutionize  a great  many  industries.  It  is  expected, 
for  example,  to  play  a major  role  in  the  development  of  the  health,  computing  science,  energy, 
biotechnology,  education  and  other  manufacturing  and  engineering  sectors.  And,  with  the  National 
Institute  for  Nanotechnology  housed  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  province  is  at  the  forefront 
of  efforts  to  attract  leading  scientists  from  a variety  of  disciplines  with  a stake  in  the  potential 
of  microscopic  machines.  The  Institute,  a $120  million  joint  project  between  the  Government  of 
Alberta  and  the  National  Research  Council,  is  poised  to  become  one  of  the  top  five  research  facilities 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

1.7% 
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Mining  and  oil  and  gas  extraction 


This  industry  employed  about 

146,900 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


Overview 

Businesses  in  the  oil  and  gas  extraction  industry  operate  or  develop  oil  and  gas  field  properties. 
Activities  include  everything  from  exploring  for  crude  petroleum  to  preparing  the  oil  and  gas  up 
to  the  point  of  shipping.  This  industry  includes  the  production  of  crude  petroleum,  the  mining  and 
extraction  of  oil  from  oil  shale  or  oilsands,  the  production  of  natural  gas,  sulphur  recovery  from 
natural  gas  and  recovery  of  hydrocarbon  liquids. 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.8% 


The  mining  industry  includes  businesses  that  extract  naturally  occurring  mineral  solids  (such  as 
coal  and  ores),  liquid  minerals  (such  as  conventional  oil)  and  gases  (such  as  natural  gas).  The 
term  mining  is  used  in  a broad  sense  to  include  quarrying,  well  operations,  beneficiating  (crushing, 
screening,  washing  and  flotation  processes)  and  other  preparation  customarily  performed  at  the 
mine  site  or  as  a part  of  mining  activity. 
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Outlook 


A catalyst  for  activity  and  opportunity  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the  economy,  this  industry 
itself  is  expected  to  post  strong  growth  in  the  years  ahead,  particularly  if  oil  prices  stay  at,  above  or 
near  historic  levels. 

Production  life  of  conventional  oil  wells  has  been  extended  due  to  marginal  wells  being  more 
economic  in  the  high  oil  price  environment.  In  addition,  resources  like  crude  oil,  derived  from 
oilsands  bitumen,  are  replacing  declining  production  from  the  conventional  resource.  It  is 
estimated,  for  example,  that  conventional  oil  will  account  for  only  one  in  every  four  barrels  of  oil 
produced  by  2020,  compared  to  just  over  one  in  two  barrels  today.  Oilsands  production,  which 
now  exceeds  a million  barrels  a day,  is  expected  to  increase  three  or  perhaps  even  four  times 
by  2020  and  will  account  for  about  80  per  cent  of  total  Canadian  crude  oil  production.  Billions 
of  dollars  will  need  to  be  invested  in  all  areas  of  the  industry  to  achieve  and  sustain  these  levels 
of  production.  There  are  challenges— the  short  supply  and  high  cost  of  skilled  labour,  managing 
inflated  capital  and  other  costs  and  dealing  with  increasing  calls  for  industry  to  take  on  greater 
social  and  environmental  responsibility. 

Unconventional  resources  such  as  coal-bed  methane  are  expected  to  offset  declining  production  of 
natural  gas  from  depleting  conventional  reserves.  Strong  growth  is  forecast  for  Alberta's  coal-bed 
methane  industry. 

Coal  mining  in  the  province  should  continue  to  strengthen  over  the  medium  term  to  help  fuel 
Alberta's  booming  economy.  However,  the  industry  will  need  to  continue  to  work  on  reducing  its 
environmental  footprint.  Aware  of  the  public's  concerns  and  convinced  of  coal's  potential,  the 
Canadian  Clean  Power  Coalition  is  conducting  research  on  coal  gasification,  which  would  enable 
industry  to  use  coal  as  a fuel  source  while  minimizing  its  environmental  impact. 

] 
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This  industry  employed  about 

94,900 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

0.7% 


Other  services 


Overview 

The  industry  includes  establishments  and  services  such  as 

■ automotive  repair  and  maintenance 

■ commercial  and  industrial  machinery  and  equipment  repair  and  maintenance 

• personal  care  services  (e.g.  hair  care  and  aesthetic  services) 

■ funeral  services 

• pet  care,  photofinishing  and 
other  personal  services 

■ religious  organizations  and 
grant-making  and  giving  services 

■ civic  and  social  organizations 

■ business,  professional,  labour 
and  other  membership 
organizations,  and  private 
household  services 

Outlook 

The  industry  is  poised  for  growth.  A 
growing  population,  increased  work 
hours  and  an  increasingly  wealthy 
workforce  means  individuals  will 
readily  pay  someone  else  to  do 
common  and  other  household  chores 
such  as  cleaning,  landscaping  and 
snow  shovelling.  At  the  same  time,  the 
large  number  of  workers  approaching 
retirement  age  may  also  take  advantage 
of  these  services. 

Supply-side  constraints,  however,  suggest  that  the  industry  may  not  fully  meet  its  potential.  For 
example,  labour  shortages  are  expected  in  occupations  including  automotive  service  technicians, 
upholsterers,  tailors,  shoe  repairers  and  jewellers.  With  insufficient  labour  to  draw  upon,  many  firms 
are  already  providing  services  at  levels  below  demand.  The  rising  cost  of  buying,  leasing  and  renting 
business  real  estate  is  also  hampering  growth,  as  some  firms  in  the  industry  may  not  be  able  to 
sustain  the  expense  over  the  long  term. 
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Professional,  scientific  and  technical  services 


Overview 

This  industry  includes  businesses  that  perform  professional,  scientific  and  technical  services  for 
others.  These  activities  typically  require  a high  degree  of  expertise  and  training.  The  businesses  in 
this  industry  provide  these  services  to  clients  in  a variety  of  other  industries  and,  in  some  cases, 
to  households.  Activities  include  legal  advice  and  representation;  accounting,  bookkeeping  and 
payroll  services;  architectural,  engineering  and  specialized  design  services;  computer  services; 
consulting  services;  research  services;  advertising  services;  photographic  services;  translation  and 
interpretation  services;  and  veterinary  services. 

This  industry  does  not  include  businesses  primarily  engaged  in  providing  a range  of  day-to-day 
office  administrative  services  such  as  financial  planning,  billing  and  record-keeping,  personnel  and 
physical  distribution  and  logistics. 

Outlook 


This  industry  employed  about 

146,300 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.8% 


The  industry  creates  many  jobs  and  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  entrepreneurialism.  Operating 
a small  business  in  knowledge-based  industries  has  become  increasingly  feasible  with  advances  in 
communications  technologies  enabling  research,  virtual  meeting  and  remote  worksites.  Specialized 
expertise  will  be  in  high  demand.  / 


Among  specific  occupations,  supply  shortages  are  forecast  for  civil,  mechanical,  electrical  and 
chemical  engineers;  technical  occupations  in  electronics  and  electrical  engineering;  and  managers  in 
engineering,  architecture  science  and  information.  Thanks  to  growth  in  the  energy  sector,  demand  is 
also  expected  to  remain  high  for  consulting  engineers. 


Financial  and  business  services  managers  can 
expect  average  growth  for  their  occupations,  though 
supply  surpluses  are  forecast  through  2016. 


Alberta's  information,  communication  and 
technology  sector  continues  to  expand.  The 
province  will  be  investing  $130  million  with 
the  goal  of  capturing  a $20  billion  market 
share  of  the  world's  nanotechnology  market 
by  2020. 

Alberta-based  accountants  can  expect 
more  competition  for  work  if  financial 
reporting  standards  continue  to  move  toward 
harmonization  worldwide  and  local  firms 
show  no  reluctance  to  hire  professionals 
accredited  in  other  countries. 
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This  industry  employed  about 

80,100 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


Overview 

The  industry  consists  of  federal,  provincial  and  local  government  agencies  that  administer,  oversee 
and  manage  public  programs  and  that  have  executive,  legislative  or  judicial  authority  over  other 
jurisdictions  within  a given  area.  These  agencies  also  set  policy,  create  laws,  adjudicate  civil  and 
criminal  legal  cases  and  provide  for  public  safety  and  national  defence.  The  industry  typically 
organizes  and  finances  the  production  of  public  goods  and  services. 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

1.4% 


Outlook 

Like  many  other  industries  operating  in  a tight  labour  market,  public  administration  may  experience 
difficulty  recruiting  and  retaining  staff  as  the  existing  workforce  retires  or  increasingly  opts  for  more 
lucrative  employment  opportunities  elsewhere. 

A shortage  of  public  administration  managers  is  expected  through  2016. 


Overall,  a surplus  is  expected  for  firefighting  and  policing  occupations. 
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[ Retail  trade 


Overview 

This  industry  includes  businesses  engaged  in  selling  products  directly  to  the  public  and  providing 
services  that  accompany  the  sale  of  products.  The  industry  includes  enterprises  engaged  in  the  sale 
of  food,  beverages,  drug  products,  shoes,  clothing,  household  furniture  and  appliances,  automobiles, 
department  store  merchandise  and  after-sales  services  such  as  repair  and  installation. 


This  industry  is  the  province's 
largest  employer,  employing 

211,700 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


Outlook 

Driven  by  a larger  pool  of  consumers  earning  higher  incomes,  the  retail  trade  industry  is  positioned 
to  grow.  However,  there  are  challenges  to  that  growth.  High  gasoline  prices,  for  example,  are 
consuming  larger  than  ever  shares  of  disposable  income.  Rising  fuel  costs  could  eventually  translate 
to  declining  demand  for  certain  types  of  motor  vehicles,  a reduced  propensity  to  make  shopping 
trips  and  a proportionate  drop  in  dollars  available  for  other  retail  spending. 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.4% 


The  retail  trade  industry  is  also  exposed  to 
other  pressures  associated  with  rapid  economic 
growth.  As  demand  for  facilities  rises,  the 
cost  of  commercial  rents  is  increasing  and  so 
is  overhead  for  retailers.  As  labour  shortages 
intensify,  the  cost  of  the  labour  that  is  available 
is  also  increasing,  especially  in  areas  like  Wood 
Buffalo  where  retail  sales  are  increasing  as  a 
spin-off  from  the  oil  and  gas  industry.  In  some 
markets,  with  the  entry  of  new  and  aggressive 
outlets,  competition  in  food  retailing  over  the 
short-to  medium  term  is  expected  to  be  intense 
and  the  profitability  significantly  reduced. 


Staff  shortages  are,  in  some  instances,  expected  to  be  acute.  Demand  for  sales  clerks  is  expected  to 
grow;  a limited  availability  of  cashiers  is  also  forecast.  Anticipating  or  responding  to  the  challenge, 
some  retailers  are  installing  self-serve  kiosks, 
where  customers  scan  and  bag  their  purchases 
overseen,  if  at  all,  by  a minimal  complement  of 
customer  service  representatives. 
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This  industry  employed  about 

105,700 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.0% 


Transportation  and  warehousing 


Overview 

This  industry  includes  businesses  that  transport  passengers  and  cargo,  warehouse  and  store  goods, 
and  provide  support  activities  related  to  modes  of  transportation.  This  industry  uses  transportation 
equipment  or  transportation  related  facilities  as  a productive  asset.  The  type  of  equipment  depends 
on  the  mode  of  transportation. 

Outlook 

With  increasing  demand  for  the  efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods  within  communities  and 
across  the  province,  the  industry  will  need  to  grow.  Government  strategies  for  transportation  and 
infrastructure  include 

• expanding  the  capacity  of  Alberta's  highway  system 

• developing  the  Asia-Pacific  Gateway  and  urban  corridors,  a transportation  network  reaching 
across  Western  Canada  into  the  economic  centres  of  North  America  and  linked  to  the 
Asia-Pacific  market 

• developing  urban  corridors  such  as  the  Edmonton  and  Calgary  ring  roads 

Construction  of  high-demand  facilities  and  road  network  improvements  are  in  progress  or  planned 
for  high-growth  areas  such  as  Wood  Buffalo.  Extensions  of  the  Edmonton  Light  Rail  Transit 
system  south  to  Century  Park  and  north  to  the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology  are  under 
consideration.  Calgary  expects  to  extend  C-Train  service  on  its  West  LRT  to  more  than  80,000 
residents  in  the  city's  southwest  by  2012. 

From  an  employee  perspective,  the  forecast  for  occupations  in  the  industry  is  also  generally 
positive.  The  number  of  motor  vehicle  and  transit  driver  occupations  is  slated  to  grow  significantly. 
And  through  2016,  shortages  are  forecast  for  transportation  officers  and  controllers  and  other 
transportation  equipment  operators. 
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Utilities 


Overview 

The  industry  consists  of  businesses  engaged  in  providing  electricity,  natural  gas,  steam,  water 
and  sewage  removal  services.  Specific  activities  associated  with  a particular  utility  may  vary 
considerably.  For  example,  one  company  may  produce  gas  or  electricity  while  another  company  will 
distribute  or  deliver  it  to  the  consumer.  Alternatively,  services  may  be  more  consolidated,  with  a 
single  company  treating  and  delivering  potable  water  while  also  collecting,  treating  and  disposing  of 
waste  through  sewage  systems  and  sewage  treatment  facilities. 

Outlook 

Demand  for  electrical  energy  is  expected  to  increase,  particularly  from  within  the  petroleum 
extraction  industry.  Water  management  is  becoming  an  increasingly  high  profile  and  sensitive  issue, 
particularly  as  a great  deal  of  fresh  water  is  being  diverted  from  watersheds  for  industrial  use. 


This  industry  employed  about 

19,600 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


The  annual  average  growth 
rate  for  this  industry  between 
2006  and  2011  is  expected 
to  be 

2.9% 


A surplus  of  utilities  managers  and  electricians  (except  industrial  and  power  systems)  is  forecast 
through  2016. 
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Wholesale  trade 


This  industry  employed  about 

78,900 

people  in  Alberta  in  2007 


Overview 

Businesses  in  this  industry  are  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise  for  resale  to  retailers  or 
to  commercial,  industrial,  institutional,  farm  and  professional  users.  The  wholesaling  process  is  an 
intermediate  step  in  distributing  merchandise.  This  industry  includes  wholesale  distributors,  agents 
and  brokers  of  goods  such  as 


• farm  products 

The  annual  average  growth 

rate  for  this  industry  between  ■ petroleum  products 

2006  and  2011  is  expected 

■ food,  beverage,  and  tobacco  products 

• personal  and  household  goods 


to  be 

2.1% 


• motor  vehicles  and  parts 

■ building  materials  and  supplies 

■ machinery  and  equipment 


Outlook 

Businesses  connected  to  the  energy  industry  supply  chain  are  expected  to  prosper,  while  increased 
worker  earnings  and  spending  power  should  produce  benefits  for  consumer  goods. 

A supply  shortage  of  wholesale  sales  representatives  and  technical  sales  specialists  is  forecast 
through  2016. 
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Part  2:  Occupational  groups  outlook  2007-2012 

This  section  provides  Alberta  occupational  projections  for  the 
period  2007  to  2012.  These  projections  are  based  on  information 
available  in  late  2006.  The  occupational  projections  presented  here 
have  been  derived  from  Alberta  modified  Canadian  Occupational 
Projection  System  (COPS)  Outlook  (December  2006).  The  study 
covered  approximately  500  occupational  groups  under  the  National 
Occupational  Classification  (NOC)  System. 

Demand  for  occupations  changes  according  to  a variety  of  factors,  including  the  business 
environment,  overall  level  of  economic  activity,  changes  in  consumer  behaviour  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  growth  in  specific  industrial  areas.  The  projections  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on 
an  analysis  of  these  and  other  factors.  Specifically,  we  have  looked  at  the  following: 

j 

the  outlook  for  the  global  and  Alberta  business  environments 
the  major  forces  of  change 

' 

the  evolving  world  of  work 

! 

the  trends  in  Alberta  industries,  including  growth  projections  to  the  year  2012 

Understanding  what  is  going  on  in  these  four  major  areas  is  critical  to  understanding  which 
occupations  are  likely  to  be  more,  or  less,  in  demand.  It  also  helps  in  understanding  what  the  future 
holds  in  terms  of  general  employment  trends. 

Projected  demand:  General  employment  trends 

Labour  market  economics  will  have  a significant  impact  on  Alberta's 
economy  in  years  to  come.  A 2007  survey  of  Alberta  employers  by 
Leger  Marketing  titled  Economic  and  Labour  Market  Trends:  A Research 
Report  indicates  that  both  the  challenges  and  the  benefits  of  the 
economic  boom  are  being  felt  across  all  regions  of  the  province. 

The  demand  for  labour  is  increasing  while  the  supply  is  shrinking.  Many  businesses,  especially  those 
in  service  industries  that  can't  pay  wages  as  high  as  many  oil  and  gas  industry  jobs,  are  having  a 
difficult  time  finding  and  retaining  qualified  staff.  Labour  and  skills  shortages  have  been  recorded 
in  virtually  all  occupational  areas,  including  professional,  technical,  administrative,  management, 
trades  and  manual  labour. 
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Some  of  the  occupational  trends  that  can  be  expected  in  the  years  ahead: 


The  proportion  of  Albertans  with  post-secondary 
education  is  expected  to  increase  through  2016. 
More  females  than  males  will  have  completed 
a post-secondary  program  by  that  time,  while 
more  males  will  have  obtained  qualifications  in 
the  applied  science  technologies  and  trade  fields. 
In  general,  university  degrees  in  education,  the 
humanities,  the  social  sciences,  engineering, 
mathematics,  health,  and  computer  sciences 
will  be  more  popular  than  college  and  trade 
institution  diplomas. 

Although  surpluses  are  forecast  for  some 
occupations  and  professions  (e.g.  university 
professors  and  assistants  and  college  and  other 
vocational  instructors)  and  shortages  in  others 
(e.g.  secondary  and  elementary  school  teachers), 
institutions  are  taking  steps  to  keep  faculty  on 
staff.  The  universities  of  Alberta  and  Calgary,  for 
example,  have  both  rescinded  their  requirements 
for  mandatory  retirement. 

As  shortages  of  skills  persist,  demand  is  expected 
to  remain  high  for  a number  of  key  occupations  in 
health  care  and  social  services,  including  therapy 
and  assessment  professionals,  registered  nurses, 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  optometrists 
and  chiropractors. 

While  a sedentary  lifestyle,  poor  diet  and  obesity 
are  challenges  for  some,  a concern  with  personal 
health  and  well-being  by  many  others  suggest 
strong  demand  for  recreational  and  fitness 
facilities  and  programs.  Athletic  occupations, 
coaches,  referees  and  related  jobs  are, 
accordingly,  expected  to  be  in  demand. 


A surplus  for  logging  machinery  operators 
and  logging  and  forest  workers  is  forecast 
through  2016. 

Supply  shortages  are  forecast  for  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  engineers; 
technical  occupations  in  electronics  and 
electrical  engineering;  and  managers  in 
engineering,  architecture,  science  and 
information.  Thanks  to  growth  in  the  energy 
sector,  demand  is  also  expected  to  remain 
high  for  consulting  engineers. 

Financial  and  business  services  managers 
can  expect  average  growth  for  their 
occupations,  though  supply  surpluses  are 
forecast  through  2016. 

Photographers  and  graphic  arts  technicians 
will  see  a shortage  through  2016.  A surplus  is 
expected  for  librarians,  archivists,  conservators 
and  curators. 

A shortage  of  public  administration 
managers  is  expected  through  2016. 

Overall,  a surplus  is  expected  for 
firefighting  and  policing  occupations. 

Through  2016,  shortages  are  forecast  for 
transportation  officers  and  controllers  and 
other  transportation  equipment  operators. 

A supply  surplus  is  forecast  for  utilities 
managers  and  electricians  (except  industrial 
and  power  systems)  through  2016. 

A supply  shortage  of  wholesale  sales 
representatives  and  for  technical  sales 
specialists  is  forecast  through  2016. 
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Projected  demand:  Broad  occupational  groups 


This  section  takes  a brief  look  at  forecast  trends  in  10  occupational  groups.  For  information 
on  projected  demand  for  specific  occupational  groups,  please  see  the  section  Projected 
Demand:  Specific  Occupational  Clusters. 


Among  some  of  the  key  trends  that  can  be  found  in  the  table  accompanying  this  section  are  the  following: 

■ Sustained  growth  will  occur  in  all  of  the  listed  occupational  groups  through  2012. 

• Generally,  the  rate  of  growth  will  increase  in  business,  applied  science,  sales  and  service,  and  primary  industry  occupations. 

■ The  rate  of  growth  will  generally  slow  in  management,  health,  education  and  related  trades,  and  manufacturing  occupations. 

■ Over  the  six  years  shown,  the  largest  number  of  new  jobs  will  be  posted  in  sales  (45,000  jobs),  trades  (39,000) 
and  business  occupations  (33,000).  The  fewest  number  of  new  jobs  will  be  posted  in  primary  industry  (3,000), 
manufacturing  (4,000)  and  arts  and  culture  occupations  (6,000). 


Broad  Occupational  Groups 

2007 

2008 

2009 

2010 

2011 

2012 

Management  occupations 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

158(3 

164.49 

168.32 

172.07 

176.03 

180.3 

% Change 

3.91 

2.33 

2.23 

2.30 

2.43 

Business,  finance  and 
administrative  occupations 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

349.9 

353.9 

360.7 

367.7 

375.1 

383.1 

% Change 

1.16 

1.92 

1.94 

2.02 

2.13 

Natural  and  applied  sciences  and 
related  occupations 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

155.1 

157.2 

160.3 

163.1 

165.8 

169.0 

% Change 

1.38 

1.96 

1.7 

1.67 

1.95 

Health  occupations 

Number  of  Jobs  C000) 

105.3 

109.7 

112.1 

114.6 

117.0 

119.9 

% Change 

4.15 

2.18 

2.23 

2.11 

2.49 

Occupations  in  social  science,  education, 
government  service  and  religion 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

145.1 

151.4 

154.5 

157.8 

161.4 

165.2 

% Change 

4.37 

1.99 

2.14 

2.28 

2.39 

Occupations  in  art,  culture,  recreation  and  sport 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

51.1 

52.3 

53.3 

54.5 

55.8 

57.1 

% Change 

2.28 

1.97 

2.31 

2.30 

2.39 

Sales  and  service  occupations 

Number  of  Jobs  C000) 

441.9 

447.2 

456.3 

465.9 

476.2 

487.2 

% Change 

1.19 

2.05 

2.09 

2.21 

2.31 

Trades,  transport  and  equipment  operators 
and  related  occupations 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

366.4 

377.6 

386.0 

392.4 

398.7 

405.6 

% Change 

3.06 

2.21 

1.66 

1.61 

1.72 

Occupations  unique  to  primary  industry 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

115.3 

115.7 

116.4 

116.8 

117.4 

118.1 

% Change 

0.38 

0.53 

0.36 

0.56 

0.54 

Occupations  unique  to  processing, 
manufacturing  and  utilities 

Number  of  Jobs  (’000) 

71.0 

72.1 

73.1 

73.9 

74.5 

74.9 

% Change 

1.58 

1.42 

1.10 

0.79 

0.47 
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Projected  demand:  Specific  occupational  clusters 

This  section  presents  the  Alberta  Occupational  Demand  Outlook  growth 
projections  for  specific  occupational  clusters.  Here  you  will  find  detailed 
information  for  more  than  500  occupational  clusters  at  the  four-digit 
level  of  the  National  Occupational  Classification*  (NOC)  System. 


How  to  read  this  information 


The  five-year  projections  for  specific  occupational  groups  are  presented  in  a table 
that  provides  the  following  information: 


Occupational  Group 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Government  Managers  and  Officials  - Senior  Managers 

0012 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Grain  Elevator  Operators 

6234 

Less  than  500 

Graphic  Arts  Technicians  # 

5223 

t * 

^ Less  than  500 

Occupational  groups 

Occupational  clusters  are  listed 
alphabetically.  In  some  cases  the 
group  is  listed  by  industry  or  type  of 
occupation  rather  than  just  by  title.  For 
example,  Aerospace  Engineer  is  listed 
under  "A"  for  aerospace  instead  of  "E" 
for  engineer.  The  NOC  number  for  each 
group  is  found  in  the  next  column. 


Annual  average  projected 
growth  rate 

An  annual  average 
projected  growth  rate  has 
been  projected  for  each 
occupational  cluster. 

There  are  three  categories 
of  growth: 

♦ above  average  growth:  more 
than  2.2  per  cent 

average  growth:  2.2 
per  cent 

^ below  average  growth:  less 
than  2.2  per  cent 


Number  of  people  in  this 
occupational  cluster 

This  column  shows 
approximately  how  many 
people  worked  in  this 
occupational  group  in 
Alberta  in  2006.  The  five 
categories  are 

1. 10.000  or  more:  very  large 
2.  5,000  to  10,000:  large 

3. 1.000  to  5,000:  medium 

4.  500  to  1,000:  small 

5.  less  than  500:  very  small 


Please  see  the  Glossary  of  Terms  in  the  Appendix  for  other  useful  definitions. 

For  detailed  information  regarding  specific  occupations,  including  duties,  wage  and  salary  ranges  and  related 
education  and  training,  see  the  OCCinfo  site  at  alis.alberta.ca/occinfo. 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Accommodation  and  Travel  Attendants 
(Except  Airline  Travel) 

6672 

* 

Less  than  500 

Accommodation  Service  Managers 

0632 

5,000-10,000 

Accounting  and  Related  Clerks 

1431 

10,000  or  more 

Actors 

5135 

500-1,000 

Administrative  Clerks 

1441 

' ' 

10,000  or  more 

Administrative  Officers 

1221 

10,000  or  more 

Administrative  Services  Manager  - Other 

0114 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Aerospace  Engineers 

2146 

Less  than  500 

Agricultural  and  Fish  Products  Inspectors 

2222 

* 

Less  than  500 

Agricultural  and  Related  Service  Contractors  and  Managers 

8252 

* 

500-1,000 

Agricultural  Representatives,  Consultants  and  Specialists 

2123 

* 

500-1,000 

i 

Air  Pilots,  Flight  Engineers  and  Flying  Instructors 

2271 

1,000-5,000 

Air  Traffic  Control  Occupations 

2272 

* 

500-1,000 

Air  Transport  Ramp  Attendants 

7437 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Aircraft  Assemblers  and  Aircraft  Assembly  Inspectors 

9481 

* 

Less  than  500 

Aircraft  Instrument,  Electrical  and  Avionics  Mechanics, 

Technicians  and  Inspectors 

2244 

500-1,000 

Aircraft  Mechanics  and  Aircraft  Inspectors 

7315 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Airline  Sales  and  Service  Agents 

6433 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Ambulance  Attendants  and  Other  Paramedical  Occupations 

3234 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Amusement,  Recreation  and  Sport  Operators  and  Attendants 

6671 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Animal  Care  Workers  and  Pet  Groomers 

6483 

1,000-5,000 

Animal  Health  Technologists 

3213 

♦ 

500-1,000 

Announcers  and  Broadcasters 

5231 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Aquaculture  and  Marine  Harvest  Labourers 

8613 

* 

Less  than  500 

Aquaculture  Operators  and  Managers 

8257 

* 

Less  than  500 

Architects 

2151 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Legend  1 * 


* 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Architectural  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2251 

500-1,000 

Architecture  and  Science  Managers 

0212 

* 

500-1,000 

Archivists 

5113 

Less  than  500 

Artisans  and  Craftspersons 

5244 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Assemblers  and  Inspectors  - Other 

9498 

* 

500-1,000 

Assessors,  Valuators  and  Appraisers 

1235 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Athletes 

5251 

t 

Less  than  500 

Audio  and  Video  Recording  Technicians 

5225 

t 

500-1,000 

Audiologists  and  Speech-Language  Pathologists 

3141 

* 

500-1,000 

Automotive  Mechanical  Installers  and  Servicers 

7443 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Babysitters,  Nannies  and  Parents'  Helpers 

6474 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Bakers 

6252 

1,000-5,000 

Bartenders 

6452 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Binding  and  Finishing  Machine  Operators 

9473 

* 

500-1,000 

Biological  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2221 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Biologists  and  Related  Scientists 

2121 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Blacksmiths  and  Die  Setters 

7266 

* 

Less  than  500 

Boat  Assemblers  and  Inspectors 

9491 

* 

Less  than  500 

Boat  Operators 

7436 

* 

Less  than  500 

Boilermakers 

7262 

* 

500-1,000 

Bookkeepers 

1231 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Bricklayers 

7281 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Broadcast  Technicians 

5224 

* 

Less  than  500 

Bus  Drivers,  Subway  and  Other  Transit  Operators 

7412 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Business  Services  Managers  - Other 

0123 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Business  Services  to  Management  - Professional  Occupations 

1122 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters  (Retail  and  Wholesale) 

6251 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Legend 


* 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters,  Poultry  Preparers  and  Related 

Workers  (Industrial) 

9462 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Buyers  (Retail  and  Wholesale) 

6233 

* 

1,000-5,000 

By-law  Enforcement  and  Other  Regulatory  Officers 

6463 

* 

Less  than  500 

Cabinetmakers 

7272 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Cable  Television  Service  and  Maintenance  Technicians 

7247 

* 

500-1,000 

Camera,  Platemaking  and  Other  Pre-Press  Occupations 

9472 

* 

Less  than  500 

Cardiology  Technologists 

3217 

t 

Less  than  500 

Carpenters 

7271 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Carpentry  Trades  - Contractors  and  Supervisors 

7215 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Cashiers 

6611 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Casino  Occupations 

6443  - 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Cement  Finishers 

7282 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Chainsaw  and  Skidder  Operators 

8421 

* 

Less  than  500 

Chefs 

6241 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Chemical  Engineers 

2134 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Chemical  Plant  Machine  Operators 

9421 

* 

500-1,000 

Chemical  Products  Processing  and  Utilities  - Labourers 

9613 

* 

Less  than  500 

Chemical  Technologists  and  Technicians  (Applied) 

2211 

1,000-5,000 

Chemists 

2112 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Chiropractors 

3122 

t 

500-1,000 

Civil  Engineering  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2231 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Civil  Engineers 

2131 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Cleaners  - Light  Duty 

6661 

f 

10,000  or  more 

Cleaners  - Specialized 

6662 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Cleaning  Supervisors 

6215 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Coaches 

5252 

1,000-5,000 

Collectors 

1435 

* 

1,000-5,000 

College  and  Vocational  Instructors 

4131 

10,000  or  more 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Commercial  Divers 

7382 

* 

Less  than  500 

Community  and  Social  Service  Workers 

4212 

5,000-10,000 

Computer  and  Network  Operators  and  Web  Technicians 

2281 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Computer  Engineers 

2147 

1,000-5,000 

Computer  Programmers  and  Interactive  Media  Developers 

2174 

5,000-10,000 

Concrete,  Clay  and  Stone  Forming  Operators 

9414 

* 

500-1,000 

Conductors,  Composers  and  Arrangers 

5132 

Less  than  500 

Conference  and  Event  Planners 

1226 

1,000-5,000 

Conservation  and  Fishery  Officers 

2224 

* 

500-1,000 

Construction  Estimators 

2234 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Construction  Inspectors 

2264 

1,000-5,000 

Construction  Managers 

0711 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Construction  Trades  Helpers  and  Labourers 

7611 

t 

10,000  or  more 

Construction  Trades  Installers,  Repairers  and  Servicers  - 
Contractors  and  Supervisors  (Other) 

7219 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Cooks 

6242 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Correctional  Service  Officers 

6462 

t 

500-1,000 

Correspondence,  Publication  and  Related  Clerks 

1452 

♦ 

Less  than  500 

Couriers  and  Messengers 

1463 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Court  Clerks 

1443 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Court  Officers  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 

1227 

t 

Less  than  500 

Court  Recorders  and  Medical  Transcriptionists 

1244 

* 

500-1,000 

Crane  Operators 

7371 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Curators  and  Conservators 

5112 

* 

Less  than  500 

Customer  Service,  Information  and  Related  Clerks 

1453 

10,000  or  more 

Customs,  Ship  and  Other  Brokers 

1236 

* 

500-1,000 

Dancers 

5134 

* 

500-1,000 

Data  Entry  Clerks 

1422 

5,000-10,000 

Legend  * 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Database  Analysts  and  Database  Administrators 

2172 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Delivery  Drivers 

7414 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Dental  Assistants 

3411 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Dental  Hygienists  and  Dental  Therapists 

3222 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Dental  Technicians  and  Laboratory  Bench  Workers 

3223 

* 

500-1,000 

Dentists 

3113 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Denturists 

3221 

♦ 

Less  than  500 

Dietitians  and  Nutritionists 

3132 

t 

500-1,000 

Dispatchers  and  Radio  Operators 

1475 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Drafting  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2253 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry  Occupations 

6681  , 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Dry  Cleaning  and  Laundry  Supervisors 

6214 

* 

Less  than  500 

Early  Childhood  Educators  and  Assistants 

4214 

t 

10,000  or  more 

Economic  Analysis,  Policy  Development  and  Program 

Administration  - Government  Managers 

0412 

500-1,000 

Economic  Development  Officers  and  Marketing  Researchers  and 
Consultants 

4163 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Economists  and  Economic  Policy  Researchers  and  Analysts 

4162 

* 

500-1,000 

Editors 

5122 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Education  Policy  Development  and  Program  Administration  - 
Government  Managers 

0413 

* 

Less  than  500 

Education  Policy  Researchers,  Consultants  and  Program  Officers 

4166 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electric  Appliance  Servicers  and  Repairers 

7332 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineering  Technologists  and 

Technicians 

2241 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers 

2133 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electrical  Apparatus  Manufacturing  - Machine  Operators  and 
Inspectors 

9487 

* 

Less  than  500 

Electrical  Appliance,  Apparatus  and  Equipment  Manufacturing  - 
Assemblers  and  Inspectors 

9484 

500-1,000 

Electrical  Mechanics 

7333 

Less  than  500 

Electrical  Power  Line  and  Cable  Workers 

7244 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electrical  Products  Manufacturing  - Supervisors 

9223 

* 

Less  than  500 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Electrical  Trades  and  Telecommunications  Occupations- 
Contractors  and  Supervisors 

7212 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electricians  (Except  Industrial  and  Power  System) 

7241 

♦ 

10,000  or  more 

Electricians  (Industrial) 

7242 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Electroencephalographic  and  Other  Diagnostic  Technologists 

3218 

t 

Less  than  500 

Electronic  Service  Technicians  (Household  and  Business 

Equipment) 

2242 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Electronics  Assemblers,  Fabricators,  Inspectors  and  Testers 

9483 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Electronics  Manufacturing  - Supervisors 

9222 

* 

Less  than  500 

Elementary  and  Kindergarten  School  Teachers 

4142 

t 

10,000  or  more 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Principals  and  Administrators 

0313 

1,000-5,000 

Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Teacher  Assistants 

6472 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Elevator  Constructors  and  Mechanics 

7318 

* 

500-1,000 

Employment  Counsellors 

4213 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Engineering  Inspectors  and  Regulatory  Officers 

2262 

* 

500-1,000 

Engineering  Managers 

0211 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Engineers  - Other  Professional 

2148 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Estheticians,  Electrologists  and  Related  Occupations 

6482 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Executive  Assistants 

1222 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Executive  Housekeepers 

6213 

500-1,000 

Fabric,  Fur  and  Leather  Cutters 

9452 

* 

Less  than  500 

Fabric,  Fur  and  Leather  Products  Manufacturing  - Inspectors  and 
Testers 

9454 

t 

Less  than  500 

Fabric,  Fur  and  Leather  Products  Manufacturing  - Supervisors 

9225 

* 

Less  than  500 

Facility  Operation  and  Maintenance  Managers 

0721 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Family  Physicians  and  General  Practitioners 

3112 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Family,  Marriage  and  Other  Related  Counsellors 

4153 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Farm  Supervisors  and  Specialized  Livestock  Workers 

8253 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Farm  Workers  - General 

8431 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Farmers  and  Farm  Managers 

8251 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Legend 


t 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Ferry  Operators  (Lock  and  Cable)  and  Related  Occupations 

7435 

t 

Less  than  500 

Film  and  Video  Camera  Operators 

5222 

* 

500-1,000 

Finance  and  Insurance  Clerks  - Supervisors 

1212 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Financial  and  Investment  Analysts 

1112 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Financial  Auditors  and  Accountants 

1111 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Financial  Clerks  - Banking,  Insurance  and  Other 

1434 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Financial  Managers 

0111 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Financial  Officers  - Other 

1114 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Financial,  Communications  Carriers  and  Other  Business  Services  - 
Senior  Managers 

0013 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Fire  Chiefs  and  Senior  Firefighting  Officers 

0642 

t 

Less  than  500 

Firefighters 

6262  ' 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Fish  Processing  - Labourers 

9618 

* 

Less  than  500 

Fishing  Masters  and  Officers 

8261 

* 

Less  than  500 

Fishing  Vessel  Deckhands 

8441 

* 

Less  than  500 

Fishing  Vessel  Skippers  and  Fishermen/women 

8262 

* 

Less  than  500 

Flight  Attendants  and  Pursers 

6432 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Floor  Covering  Installers 

7295 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Food  and  Beverage  Processing  - Process  Control  and  Machine 
Operators 

9461 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Food  and  Beverage  Processing  - Testers  and  Graders 

9465 

* 

Less  than  500 

Food  and  Beverage  Servers 

6453 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Food  Service  Counter  Attendants  and  Food  Preparers 

6641 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Food  Service  Supervisors 

6212 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Food,  Beverage  and  Tobacco  Processing  - Labourers 

9617 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Food,  Beverage  and  Tobacco  Processing  - Supervisors 

9213 

1,000-5,000 

Forest  Products  Processing  - Supervisors 

9215 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Forestry  and  Logging  Labourers 

8616 

* 

Less  than  500 

Forestry  and  Logging  Supervisors 

8211 

* 

Less  than  500 

Forestry  and  Silviculture  Workers 

8422 

* 

500-1,000 

a 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Forestry  Professionals 

2122 

* 

Less  than  500 

Forestry  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2223 

. . 

* 

500-1,000 

Forging  Machine  Operators 

9512 

Less  than  500 

Foundry  Workers 

9412 

* 

Less  than  500 

Funeral  Directors  and  Embalmers 

6272 

500-1,000 

Furniture  and  Fixture  Assemblers  and  Inspectors 

9492 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  Manufacturing  - Supervisors 

9224 

t 

500-1,000 

Furniture  Finishers  and  Refinishers 

9494 

* 

500-1,000 

Gasfitters 

7253 

t 

500-1,000 

Geological  and  Mineral  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2212 

i 

1,000-5,000 

Geological  Engineers 

2144 

* 

500-1,000 

Geologists,  Geochemists  and  Geophysicists 

2113 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Glass  Forming  and  Finishing  - Machine  Operators  and 

Glass  Cutters 

9413 

* 

500-1,000 

Glaziers 

7292 

* 

500-1,000 

Goods  Production,  Utilities,  Transportation  and  Construction  - 
Senior  Managers 

0016 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Government  Managers  and  Officials  - Senior  Managers 

0012 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Grain  Elevator  Operators 

6234 

Less  than  500 

Graphic  Arts  Technicians 

5223 

* 

Less  than  500 

Graphic  Designers  and  Illustrating  Artists 

5241 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Grocery  Clerks  and  Shelf  Stockers 

6622 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Hairstylists  and  Barbers 

6271 

10,000  or  more 

Harvesting  Labourers 

8611 

* 

500-1,000 

Health  and  Social  Policy  Development  and  Program  Administration 
- Government  Managers 

0411 

* 

500-1,000 

Health  Care  - Managers 

0311 

1,000-5,000 

Health  Diagnosing  and  Treating  - Other  Professional  Occupations 

3123 

* 

Less  than  500 

Health  Policy  Researchers 

4165 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Legend  * 
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NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Health  Services  - Other  Support  Aides  and  Assistants 

3414 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Health,  Education,  Social  and  Community  Services  and 

Membership  Organizations  - Senior  Managers 

0014 

* 

500-1,000 

Heavy  Construction  Equipment  Crews  - Contractors  and 

Supervisors 

7217 

♦ 

5,000-10,000 

Heavy  Equipment  Operators  (Except  Crane) 

7421 

t 

10,000  or  more 

Heavy-Duty  Equipment  Mechanics 

7312 

t 

5,000-10,000 

Hide  and  Pelt  Processing  Workers 

9453 

* 

Less  than  500 

Hotel  Front  Desk  Clerks 

6435 

4 

1,000-5,000 

Human  Resources  Managers 

0112 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Human  Resources  Specialists 

1121 

5,000-10,000 

Immigration,  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Revenue  Officers 

1228 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Industrial  and  Manufacturing  Engineers 

2141 

t 

500-1,000 

Industrial  Designers 

2252 

* 

Less  than  500 

Industrial  Electrical  Motors  and  Transformers  - Assemblers, 
Fabricators  and  Inspectors 

9485 

* 

Less  than  500 

Industrial  Engineering  and  Manufacturing  Technologists  and 
Technicians 

2233 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Industrial  Instrument  Technicians  and  Mechanics 

2243 

1,000-5,000 

Information  Systems  Analysts  and  Consultants 

2171 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Information  Systems  and  Data  Processing  Managers 

0213 

4 

1,000-5,000 

Instructors  - Other 

4216 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Instructors  and  Teachers  of  Disabled  Persons 

__  _ _ ....  . . . . . . . . . _ . 

4215 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Insulators 

7293 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Insurance  Adjusters  and  Claims  Examiners 

1233 

4 

1,000-5,000 

Insurance  Agents  and  Brokers 

6231 

4 

5,000-10,000 

Insurance  Underwriters 

1234 

4 

1,000-5,000 

Insurance,  Real  Estate  and  Financial  Brokerage  Managers 

0121 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Interior  Designers 

5242 

4 

1,000-5,000 

Investment  Managers  - Banking,  Credit  and  Other 

0122 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Ironing,  Pressing  and  Finishing  Occupations 

6682 

t 

500-1,000 
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NOC*  Projected  Growth 


Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 


Ironworkers 

7264 

1,000-5,000 

Janitors,  Caretakers  and  Building  Superintendents 

6663 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Jewellers,  Watch  Repairers  and  Related  Occupations 

7344 

* 

Less  than  500 

Journalists 

5123 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Land  Surveyors 

2154 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Landscape  and  Horticulture  Supervisors 

8256 

t 

Less  than  500 

Landscape  and  Horticulture  Technicians  and  Specialists 

2225 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Landscape  Architects 

2152 

t 

Less  than  500 

Landscaping  and  Grounds  Maintenance  Contractors  and  Managers 

8255 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Landscaping  and  Grounds  Maintenance  Labourers 

8612 

t 

5,000-10,000 

Lawyers  and  Quebec  Notaries 

4112 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Legal  Secretaries 

1242 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Letter  Carriers 

1462 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Librarians 

5111 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Library  and  Archive  Technicians  and  Assistants 

5211 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Library  Clerks 

1451 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Library,  Archive,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  Managers 

0511 

* 

Less  than  500 

Library,  Correspondence  and  Related  Information  Clerks  - 
Supervisors 

1213 

* 

500-1,000 

Loan  Officers 

1232 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Logging  Machinery  Operators 

8241 

* 

500-1,000 

Longshore  Workers 

7451 

t 

Less  than  500 

Lumber  Graders  and  Other  Wood  Processing  - Inspectors  and 
Graders 

9436 

* 

500-1,000 

Machine  Fitters 

7316 

♦ 

Less  than  500 

Machining  Tool  Operators 

9511 

t 

500-1,000 

Machinists  and  Related  Occupations  - Supervisors 

7211 

* 

500-1,000 

Machinists,  Machining  and  Tooling  Inspectors 

7231 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Mail  and  Message  Distribution  Occupations  - Supervisors 

1214 

1,000-5,000 

Legend  [ t 

Above  Average  Growth  Average  Growth  Below  Average  Growth 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Mail,  Postal  and  Related  Clerks 

1461 

1,000-5,000 

Maitres  d'hotel  and  Hosts/Hostesses 

6451 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Manufacturing  Managers 

0911 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Mapping  and  Related  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2255 

* 

500-1,000 

Material  Handlers 

7452 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Mathematicians,  Statisticians  and  Actuaries 

2161 

* 

Less  than  500 

Mechanic  Trades  - Contractors  and  Supervisors 

7216 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Mechanical  and  Metal  Products  Manufacturing  Supervisors  - Other 

9226 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Mechanical  Assemblers  and  Inspectors 

9486 

* 

500-1,000 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2232 

1,000-5,000 

Mechanical  Engineers 

2132  - 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Medical  Laboratory  Technicians 

3212 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Medical  Laboratory  Technologists  and  Pathologists'  Assistants 

3211 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Medical  Radiation  Technologists 

3215 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Medical  Secretaries 

1243 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Medical  Sonographers 

3216 

* 

Less  than  500 

Medical  Technologists  and  Technicians  (Except  Dental  Health)  - 
Other 

3219 

* 

Less  than  500 

Metal  Fabrication  - Labourers 

9612 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Metal  Forming,  Shaping  and  Erecting  Occupations  - Contractors 
and  Supervisors 

7214 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Metal  Products  Machine  Operators  - Other 

9516 

* 

Less  than  500 

Metallurgical  and  Materials  Engineers 

2142 

* 

Less  than  500 

Metalworking  Machine  Operators 

9514 

* 

500-1,000 

Meteorological  Technicians 

2213 

* 

Less  than  500 

Meteorologists 

2114 

* 

Less  than  500 

Midwives  and  Practitioners  of  Natural  Healing 

3232 

500-1,000 

Millwrights  and  Industrial  Mechanics  (Except  Textile)  - 
Construction 

7311 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Mine  Labourers 

8614 

* 

Less  than  500 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Mineral  and  Metal  Processing  - Central  Control  and  Process 
Operators 

9231 

* 

Less  than  500 

Mineral  and  Metal  Processing  - Inspectors  and  Testers 

9415 

* 

Less  than  500 

Mineral  and  Metal  Processing  - Labourers 

9611 

♦ 

500-1,000 

Mineral  and  Metal  Processing  - Machine  Operators 

9411 

* 

500-1,000 

Mineral  and  Metal  Processing  - Supervisors 

9211 

500-1,000 

Mining  and  Quarrying  - Supervisors 

8221 

* 

Less  than  500 

Mining  Engineers 

2143 

t 

500-1,000 

Motion  Pictures,  Broadcasting  and  the  Performing  Arts  - Other 
Technical  Occupations 

5226 

t 

Less  than  500 

Motion  Pictures,  Broadcasting  and  the  Performing  Arts  - Support 
and  Assisting  Occupations 

5227 

500-1,000 

Motor  Transport  and  Other  Ground  Transit  Operators  - 
Supervisors 

7222 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Motor  Vehicle  Assemblers,  Inspectors  and  Testers 

9482 

* 

Less  than  500 

Motor  Vehicle  Assembling  - Supervisors 

9221 

♦ 

Less  than  500 

Motor  Vehicle  Body  Repairers 

7322 

1,000-5,000 

Motor  Vehicle  Mechanics,  Technicians  and  Mechanical  Repairers 

7321 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Motorcycle  and  Other  Related  Mechanics 

7334 

t 

Less  than  500 

Museum  and  Gallery  Technical  Occupations 

5212 

t 

Less  than  500 

Musicians  and  Singers 

5133 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Natural  and  Applied  Science  Policy  Researchers,  Consultants  and 
Program  Officers 

4161 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Nondestructive  Testers  and  Inspectors 

2261 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Nurse  Aides  and  Orderlies 

3413 

10,000  or  more 

Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Operators  and  Managers 

8254 

* 

Less  than  500 

Nursery  and  Greenhouse  Workers 

8432 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Nurses  - Registered 

3152 

t 

10,000  or  more 

Nurses  (Head)  and  Supervisors 

3151 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Nursing  Assistants  - Registered 

3233 

5,000-10,000 

Occupational  Therapists 

3143 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Legend  t 


* 
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Occupational  Groups 

noc* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Office  and  Administrative  Support  Clerks  - Supervisors  (General) 

1211 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Office  Clerks  (General) 

1411 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Oil  and  Gas  Drilling  and  Service  - Supervisors 

8222 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Oil  and  Gas  Drilling,  Servicing  and  Related  Labourers 

8615 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Drillers,  Servicers,  Testers  and  Related  Workers 

8232 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Oil  and  Gas  Well  Drilling  Workers  and  Services  Operators 

8412 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Oil  and  Solid  Fuel  Heating  Mechanics 

7331 

t 

Less  than  500 

Opticians 

3231 

t 

500-1,000 

Optometrists 

3121 

t 

Less  than  500 

Outdoor  Sport  and  Recreational  Guides 

6442 

t 

Less  than  500 

Painters  and  Coaters,  Manufacturing 

9496  „ 

* 

500-1,000 

Painters  and  Decorators 

7294 

t 

5,000-10,000 

Painters,  Sculptors  and  Other  Visual  Artists 

5136 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Paper  Converting  Machine  Operators 

9435 

* 

Less  than  500 

Papermaking  and  Coating  Control  Operators 

9234 

* 

Less  than  500 

Papermaking  and  Finishing  Machine  Operators 

9433 

* 

Less  than  500 

Paralegal  and  Related  Occupations 

4211 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Payroll  Clerks 

1432 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Performers  - Other 

5232 

t 

Less  than  500 

Personal  Consultants  - Image,  Social  and  Other 

6481 

t 

Less  than  500 

Personal  Service  Occupations  - Other 

6484 

* 

Less  than  500 

Personnel  and  Recruitment  Officers 

1223 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Personnel  Clerks 

1442 

1,000-5,000 

Pest  Controllers  and  Fumigators 

7444 

Less  than  500 

Petroleum  Engineers 

2145 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Petroleum,  Gas  and  Chemical  Process  Operators 

9232 

5,000-10,000 

Petroleum,  Gas  and  Chemical  Processing  and  Utilities  - Supervisors 

_ 

9212 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Pharmacists 

3131 

* 

1,000-5,000 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Photographers 

5221 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Photographic  and  Film  Processors 

9474 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Physical  Sciences  - Other  Professional  Occupations 

2115 

t 

Less  than  500 

Physicists  and  Astronomers 

2111 

* 

Less  than  500 

Physiotherapists 

3142 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Pipefitting  Trades  - Contractors  and  Supervisors 

7213 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Plasterers,  Drywall  Installers  and  Finishers  and  Lathers 

7284 

t 

5,000-10,000 

Plastic  and  Rubber  Products  Manufacturing  - Supervisors 

9214 

500-1,000 

Plastics  Processing  Machine  Operators 

9422 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Plastics  Products  Assemblers,  Finishers  and  Inspectors 

9495 

* 

500-1,000 

Plating,  Metal  Spraying  and  Related  Operators 

9497 

* 

Less  than  500 

Plumbers 

7251 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Police  Officers  - Commissioned 

0641 

* 

Less  than  500 

Police  Officers  (Except  Commissioned) 

6261 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Postal  and  Courier  Services  Managers 

0132 

t 

500-1,000 

Post-Secondary  and  Vocational  Training  - Educational 
Administrators 

0312 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Post-Secondary  Teaching  and  Research  Assistants 

4122 

5,000-10,000 

Power  System  Electricians 

7243 

* 

500-1,000 

Power  Systems  and  Power  Station  Operators 

7352 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Primary  Production  Managers  (Except  Agriculture) 

0811 

5,000-10,000 

Printing  and  Related  Occupations  - Supervisors 

7218 

* 

500-1,000 

Printing  Machine  Operators 

9471 

* 

500-1,000 

Printing  Press  Operators 

7381 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Probation  and  Parole  Officers  and  Related  Occupations 

4155 

Less  than  500 

Processing,  Manufacturing  and  Utilities  - Labourers 

9619 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Producers,  Directors,  Choreographers  and  Related  Occupations 

5131 

1,000-5,000 

Production  Clerks 

1473 

1,000-5,000 

Legend 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Products  Machine  Operators  - Other 

9517 

Less  than  500 

Products  Manufacturing  and  Assembly  Supervisors  - Other 

9227 

Less  than  500 

Program  Officers  Unique  to  Government 

4168 

* 

Less  than  500 

Property  Administrators 

1224 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Protective  Service  Occupations  - Other 

6465 

* 

500-1,000 

Psychologists 

4151 

1,000-5,000 

Public  Administration  - Other  Managers 

0414 

* 

500-1,000 

Public  and  Environmental  Health  and  Occupational  Health  and 

Safety  - Inspectors 

2263 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Public  Relations  and  Communications  - Professional  Occupations 

5124 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Public  Works  and  Maintenance  Labourers 

7621 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Public  Works  Maintenance  Equipment  Operators 

7422 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Publishing,  Motion  Pictures,  Broadcasting  and  Performing  Arts  - 
Managers 

0512 

* 

Less  than  500 

Pulping  Control  Operators 

9233 

* 

Less  than  500 

Pulpmill  Machine  Operators 

9432 

* 

Less  than  500 

Purchasing  Agents  and  Officers 

1225 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Purchasing  and  Inventory  Clerks 

1474 

1,000-5,000 

Purchasing  Managers 

0113 

* 

500-1,000 

Railway  and  Marine  Traffic  Controllers 

2275 

* 

500-1,000 

Railway  and  Motor  Transport  Labourers 

7622 

Less  than  500 

Railway  and  Yard  Locomotive  Engineers 

7361 

* 

500-1,000 

Railway  Carmen/women 

7314 

* 

Less  than  500 

Railway  Conductors  and  Brakemen/women 

7362 

* 

500-1,000 

Railway  Track  Maintenance  Workers 

7432 

* 

500-1,000 

Railway  Transport  Operations  - Supervisors 

7221 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Railway  Yard  Workers 

7431 

* 

Less  than  500 

Real  Estate  Agents  and  Salespersons 

6232 

5,000-10,000 

Receptionists  and  Switchboard  Operators 

1414 

5,000-10,000 
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Occupational  Groups 

NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Recording,  Distributing  and  Scheduling  Occupations  - Supervisors 

1215 

1,000-5,000 

Records  and  File  Clerks 

1413 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Recreation  and  Sport  Program  and  Service  Directors 

0513 

Less  than  500 

Recreation  and  Sports  - Program  Leaders  and  Instructors 

5254 

5,000-10,000 

Recreation  and  Sports  Program  Supervisors  and  Consultants 

4167 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning  Mechanics 

7313 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Religion  - Ministers 

4154 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Religious  Occupations  - Other 

4217 

Less  than  500 

Repairers  and  Servicers  - Other 

7445 

1,000-5,000 

Residential  and  Commercial  Installers  and  Servicers 

7441 

1,000-5,000 

Residential  Home  Builders  and  Renovators 

0712 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Respiratory  Therapists  and  Clinical  Perfusionists 

3214 

* 

500-1,000 

Restaurant  and  Food  Service  Managers 

0631 

10,000  or  more 

Retail  Salespersons  and  Sales  Clerks 

6421 

10,000  or  more 

Retail  Trade  Managers 

0621 

10,000  or  more 

Retail  Trade  Supervisors 

6211 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Roofers  and  Shinglers 

7291 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Rubber  and  Plastic  Products  Manufacturing  - Labourers 

9615 

* 

500-1,000 

Rubber  Processing  Machine  Operators  and  Related  Workers 

9423 

* 

500-1,000 

Sale  Specialists,  Wholesale  Trade  - Technical 

6221 

10,000  or  more 

Sales  Occupations  - Other 

6623 

t 

5,000-10,000 

Sales  Representatives,  Wholesale  Trade  - Non-Technical 

6411 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Sales,  Marketing  and  Advertising  Managers 

0611 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Sawmill  Machine  Operators 

9431 

* 

1,000-5,000 

School  and  Guidance  Counsellors 

4143 

1,000-5,000 

Secondary  School  Teachers 

4141 

10,000  or  more 

Secretaries  (Except  Legal  and  Medical) 

1241 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Legend 
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NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Securities  Agents,  Investment  Dealers  and  Traders 

1113 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Security  Guards  and  Related  Occupations 

6651 

5,000-10,000 

Service  Occupations  - Other 

6683 

1,000-5,000 

Service  Station  Attendants 

6621 

♦ 

1,000-5,000 

Service  Supervisors  - Other 

6216 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Services  Managers  - Other 

0651 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Sewing  Machine  Operators 

9451 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Sheet  Metal  Workers 

7261 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs 

6461 

* 

Less  than  500 

Shippers  and  Receivers 

1471 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Shoe  Repairers  and  Shoemakers 



7343  , 

t 

. . - - - 

Less  than  500 

Small  Engine  and  Equipment  Mechanics  - Other 

7335 

t 

Less  than  500 

Social  Policy  Researchers 

4164 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Social  Sciences  - Other  Professional  Occupations 

4169 

* 

500-1,000 

Social  Workers 

4152 

t 

5,000-10,000 

Social,  Community  and  Correctional  Services  - Managers 

0314 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Software  Engineers 

2173 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Specialist  Physicians 

3111 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Sports  Officials  and  Referees 

5253 

* 

500-1,000 

Stationary  Engineers  and  Auxiliary  Equipment  Operators 

7351 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Steamfitters,  Pipefitters  and  Sprinkler  System  Installers 

7252 

i 

1,000-5,000 

Storekeepers  and  Parts  Clerks 

1472 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Structural  Metal  and  Platework  Fabricators  and  Fitters 

7263 

500-1,000 

Surface  Mining,  Quarrying  and  Construction  - Drillers  and  Blasters 

7372 

Less  than  500 

Survey  Interviewers  and  Statistical  Clerks 

1454 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Survey  Technologists  and  Technicians 

2254 

* 

500-1,000 

System  Testing  Technicians 

2283 

500-1,000 

Tailors,  Dressmakers,  Furriers  and  Milliners 

7342 

* 

1,000-5,000 
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Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
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Taxi  and  Limousine  Drivers  and  Chauffeurs 

7413 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Telecommunications  Carriers  Managers 

0131 

* 

500-1,000 

Telecommunications  Installation  and  Repair  Workers 

7246 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Telecommunications  Line  and  Cable  Workers 

7245 

* 

500-1,000 

Telephone  Operators 

1424 

* 

500-1,000 

Tellers  - Financial  Services 

1433 

10,000  or  more 

Textile  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Machine  Operators 

9443 

* 

Less  than  500 

Textile  Fibre  and  Yarn  Preparation  Machine  Operators 

9441 

t 

Less  than  500 

Textile  Inspectors,  Graders  and  Samplers 

9444 

* 

Less  than  500 

Textile  Machinery  Mechanics  and  Repairers 

7317 

* 

- _ - - 

Less  than  500 

Textile  Processing  - Labourers 

9616 

t 

Less  than  500 

Textile  Processing  - Supervisors 

9216 

* 

Less  than  500 

Textile,  Leather  and  Fur  Products  - Patternmakers 

5245 

t 

Less  than  500 

Theatre,  Fashion,  Exhibit  and  Other  Creative  Designers 

5243 

* 

Less  than  500 

Therapy  and  Assessment  - Other  Professional  Occupations 

3144 

* 

500-1,000 

Therapy  and  Assessment  - Other  Technical  Occupations 

3235 

t 

1,000-5,000 

Ticket  and  Cargo  Agents  and  Related  Clerks  (Except  Airline) 

6434 

* 

Less  than  500 

Tilesetters 

7283 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Tool  and  Die  Makers 

7232 

* 

Less  than  500 

Tour  and  Travel  Guides 

6441 

* 

Less  than  500 

Trade,  Broadcasting  and  Other  Services  - Senior  Managers 

0015 

♦ 

1,000-5,000 

Trades  and  Related  Occupations  - Other 

7383 

♦ 

1,000-5,000 

Trades  Helpers  and  Labourers  - Other 

7612 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Translators,  Terminologists  and  Interpreters 

5125 

* 

500-1,000 

Transportation  Managers 

0713 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Transportation  Route  and  Crew  Schedulers 

1476 

* 

500-1,000 

Trappers  and  Hunters 

8442 

* 

Less  than  500 

Travel  Counsellors 

6431 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Legend 


* 
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NOC* 

Projected  Growth 

Number  of  People  in  this 
Occupational  Group  in 
Alberta  (2006) 

Truck  Drivers 

7411 

* 

10,000  or  more 

Typesetters  and  Related  Occupations 

1423 

* 

Less  than  500 

Underground  Mine  Service  and  Support  Workers 

8411 

* 

Less  than  500 

Underground  Production  and  Development  Miners 

8231 

* 

1,000-5,000 

University  Professors 

4121 

i ' 

* 

5,000-10,000 

Upholsterers 

7341 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Urban  and  Land  Use  Planners 

2153 

t 

500-1,000 

User  Support  Technicians 

2282 

1,000-5,000 

Utilities  Managers 

0912 

500-1,000 

Veterinarians 

3114 

500-1,000 

Visiting  Homemakers,  Housekeepers  and  Related  Occupations 

6471  - 

1,000-5,000 

Water  and  Waste  Plant  Operators 

9424 

500-1,000 

Water  Transport  - Deck  Crew 

7433 

* 

Less  than  500 

Water  Transport  - Deck  Officers 

2273 

* 

Less  than  500 

Water  Transport  - Engine  Room  Crew 

7434 

* 

Less  than  500 

Water  Transport  - Engineer  Officers 

2274 

* 

Less  than  500 

Water  Well  Drillers 

7373 

Less  than  500 

Waterworks  and  Gas  Maintenance  Workers 

7442 

500-1,000 

Weavers,  Knitters  and  Other  Fabric-Making  Operators 

9442 

* 

500-1000 

Web  Designers  and  Developers 

2175 

1,000-5,000 

Welders  and  Related  Machine  Operators 

7265 

t 

10,000  or  more 

Wood  Processing  Machine  Operators  - Other 

9434 

* 

500-1,000 

Wood  Products  Assemblers  and  Inspectors  - Other 

9493 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Wood,  Pulp  and  Paper  Processing  - Labourers 

9614 

* 

1,000-5,000 

Woodworking  Machine  Operators 

9513 

1,000-5,000 

Writers 

5121 

1,000-5,000 
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Appendix:  Glossary  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  help  clarify  some  of  the  terms  used  in  this  publication 


Baby  boom 

Between  1945  and  1966,  there  was  a significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  babies  born  in 
Canada.  The  period  was  one  of  relative  peace 
and  prosperity  following  the  Second  World  War. 
People  born  during  those  years  are  called  baby 
boomers  and,  though  aging,  still  comprise  the 
largest  share  of  the  Canadian  population.  The 
baby  boom  was  followed  by  a "baby  bust,"  a 
period  characterized  until  recently  by  a relatively 
low  number  of  births. 


Economic  indicator 

Unemployment  rates,  the  gross  domestic  product, 
housing  starts  and  building  permits,  and  interest 
rates  are  some  of  the  statistics  known  generally 
as  economic  indicators.  Analyzed  individually  and 
together,  they  provide  important  information  on 
the  health  and  direction  of  the  overall  economy  or 
its  component  parts  and  help  guide  investment, 
business  and  other  work  day  decisions. 

Employment  rate 


Bioenergy/biofuel 

Any  solid,  liquid  or  gas  fuel  made  from  biomass. 

Biomass 

Any  biological  or  organic  material  that  can  be 
used,  either  in  a raw  or  processed  state,  as  fuel. 
Wood,  when  burned  in  a campfire,  is  an  example 
of  biomass  fuel.  Biomass  does  not  include  coal 
or  petroleum. 

Demand 

Generally,  the  amount  of  something  that  a person 
or  group  of  persons  wants  or  needs.  In  a market 
economy,  if  the  demand  for  a product  is  high  but 
supply  is  low,  the  price  of  that  product  is  likely 
to  rise. 

Demographics 

A demographer  studies  various  features  of  a 
population  such  as  its  age  structure,  education, 
employment,  gender  and  average  number  of 
people  per  family.  "The  average  size  of  the 
Canadian  family  is  X people,"  is  a demographic 
statement.  Typically  very  statistical  in  its  focus, 
demographics  shed  valuable  insight  on  the 
size,  structure  and  other  important  aspects 
of  a population. 


The  employment  rate  represents  the  number  of 
people  employed  expressed  as  a percentage  of 
the  working  age  population  (persons  15  years  of 
age  and  over).  The  employment  rate,  to  a certain 
extent,  reflects  the  state  of  the  whole  economy. 

A high  employment  rate  indicates  the  ability  of 
the  economy  to  create  jobs  and  to  employ  a large 
percentage  of  its  working  age  population. 

Exchange  rate 

The  price  at  which  one  currency  can  be  exchanged 
for  another. 

Exports 

Exports  are  goods  and  services  sold  outside  the 
country.  Alberta's  economy  relies  on  exports  to 
make  it  strong.  When  exports  drop,  it  can  affect 
many  industries,  including  manufacturing  and 
transportation  and  any  others  that  rely  on  foreign 
markets  for  sales.  Exports  are  affected  by  changes 
in  the  overall  economy,  including  interest  and 
exchange  rates. 

Gross  domestic  product 

The  monetary  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  in  a certain  region  over  a given  period 
of  time  comprises  that  region's  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP).  Comparing  GDP  from  one  period 
to  the  next  provides  an  indication  of  whether  an 
economy  is  growing  or  contracting. 
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Industry 

For  purposes  of  classification  and  to  simplify 
analysis,  an  industry  is  a group  of  establishments 
engaged  in  similar  types  of  economic  activities 
producing  goods  or  services.  A company  that 
makes  potato  chips,  for  example,  will  be  classified 
to  the  same  industry  as  one  that  manufactures 
soft  drinks:  the  accommodation  and  food 
service  industry. 

Inflation 

Inflation  is  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
and  credit  circulating  in  an  economy  because  of  a 
general  rise  in  prices.  Statistics  Canada  produces 
the  monthly  Consumer  Price  Index,  which  is  an 
indicator  of  the  rate  of  price  changes  for  goods 
and  services  bought  by  consumers. 

Labour  force 

The  labour  force  is  the  portion  of  the  working  age 
population  (people  over  15)  who  are  employed 
or  actively  seeking  work.  Working  age  population 
does  not  include  people  who  are  living  on 
reserves,  full-time  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
or  inmates  of  correctional  institutions. 

National  occupational  classification 

This  is  a numeric  system  used  for  classifying 
occupations  and  collecting  statistics.  The 
NOC  is  a list  of  occupations  used  to  classify  all 
occupations  in  Canada. 

Occupation 

An  occupation  is  a group  of  jobs  with  similar 
responsibilities  that  require  a common  set  of 
skills.  For  example,  "computer  programmer"  is  an 
occupation.  Programmers  may  have  permanent 
or  temporary  jobs  working  for  specific  employers, 
work  on  a freelance  or  contract  basis,  be  self- 
employed,  work  full  time  or  part  time,  be  paid  for 
their  work  or  volunteer  their  services.  They  may 
change  jobs  or  hold  several  jobs  at  one  time,  but 
by  having  the  same  type  of  duties  or  tasks  they 
are  computer  programmers. 


Oil  sand 

Sand  containing  bitumen,  thick  and  sticky 
hydrocarbons  that  can  be  processed  into  synthetic 
crude  oil. 

Outsourcing 

Assigning,  for  pay,  a project,  task  or  function  to  a 
third  party  or  outside  source. 

Productivity 

Output  produced  per  unit  of  input.  A more 
productive  labour  force,  for  example,  would  make 
more  cars  during  one  period  than  during  an  earlier 
period  of  the  same  length. 

Sector 

A sector  is  the  broadest  grouping  for  industries. 

A sector  includes  many  different  industries. 

Supply 

Generally,  the  amount  of  something  available  for 
sale.  In  a market  economy,  if  the  demand  for  a 
product  is  high  but  supply  is  low,  the  price  of  that 
product  is  likely  to  rise. 
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Explore  your  options  online 

• Career  exploration 

• Occupational  information 

• Education  & training 

• Students  finance 

• Scholarships 

• Job  postings 

• Workplace  resources 


/dlbsrla 


Alberta  Career  and 
Industry  Outlook 


Local  and  global  factors,  effects  and  trends  are  shaping 
Alberta’s  economy  and  society.  What  are  the  impacts  and 
how  will  they  affect  your  plans? 

Whether  you’re  an  employer,  a recent  graduate,  a worker 
in  transition,  or  a career  professional,  Alberta  Career  and 
Industry  Outlook  will  give  you  a perspective  on  the  future. 

Discover  the  trends  affecting  the  world  of  work.  View  the 
outlook  for  Alberta’s  key  industries  and  check  the  growth 
projections  for  more  than  500  occupational  groups. 


